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eas * ’ hit : making, indelible ink with preparation water: | two ounces of soft water, and a little gum-arabic. | nent as long as the material itself lasts. Not 
Ladies’ and Children 8 Sea-side Suits, Take fifty grains of lunar moths nih half a dram | Wet the linen with this, and iron when half dry. | only these, but many articles of clothing, such : 5 
pags. . of gum-arabic, and put them into half an ounce Toilette covers, tidies, and counterpanes can | sacques and aprons, may be decorated in the 

Fig. 1.—Black silk skirt, trimmed with a wide | of soft water; also indigo the size of a pea. Let | be ornamented with a variety of geometrical or | same manner. For toilette covers uge fine jean, 
box-pleated flounce and folds of the material. | it stand a few days before using it. For the | floral designs for centre-pieces, corners, and | piqué, or marseilles; but for a counterpane the 
Polonaise of écru poplin with Pompadour figures, | preparation water, take one ounce of saleratus, | borders all around, and these will remain perma- | only material wide enough will be sheeting muslin, 
trimmed with Wares pe ; F which should be 
black velvetrib- ="2~ ___ he > : i aero Se S ~S a of the finest and 
bon and ball =- =~ ask : ; Ses SS ; . : thickest kind. 
fringe. White Ss: 5 a SI a > > First ‘wet the 
cashmere man- SS 52> 4 i =: portions upon 
telet, trimmed which the de- 
with black vel- signs are to be 
vet ribbon. drawn with the 
Fig. 2.—Buff preparation wa- 
pongee skirt ter, and iron 
with three them until en- 
flounces. Polo- tirely dry and 
naise of striped smooth ; the 














buff silk gauze. Hee gum in the wa- 

Fig. 3.—Suit Ht ter will give it 
or Back SILK. : e > : || Oa | S Ss : sufficient — stiff- 
The ‘ skirt’ is — " =, : — —S= : LA rey ara TS ~~ ness, and ren- 


trimmed with a 
wide — flounce, 
which is bor- 
dered on the up- 
per edge with 
two ruffles turn- 
ed toward each 
other ; the seam 
of these ruffles 
is covered by a 
wide strip of 
black _ velvet. 
The over - skirt 
and _ basque- 
waist, are trim- y 
medina similar «.% ‘ : ae Z ih W/4 =" pry} “R= ; in | = for to have con- 
taauiier. Straw “\ SSL: Mi g wy j . + . : SN I NS \ : fidence in your- 
hat, trimmed 7 oi » ? : . self is of great 


with a tulle : SY . & S jj [” yy . : \ ys j . y é onl wh XX: importance in 


der it as firm as 
paper to write 
upon. Use a 
fine quill pen or 
else a glass one, 
as the ink will 
act upon a me- 
tallic one and 
spoil the color. 

In beginning 
these drawings 
you: should en- 
deavor to ac- 
quire boldness 
anda firm touch, 





scarf, ribbon, ‘ all impromptu 
and flowers. drawing. You 

Fig.4.—Girl's may _ produce 
dress of blue very pleasing ef- 
and white fig- fects, although 
ured muslin. they may vary 
Sash of blue silk Xs: slightly from 
pet White SS your = original 
cashmere jacket ‘ plan. Perhaps 
and hood, trim- you intend dis 
med with velvet flower to be a 
png and sou- rose, but a mis- 
tache. take, a wron 
stroke of the 





o@ we X< " : Mees pen, may alter 
A My WY \ See its shape, so that 
naetiite OQ: = 7 . \) therose becomes 

Tawings. eG ga hn y impossible. <A 


EN-and-ink 

drawing is 
too well under- 
stood to require 
any minute de- 
scription -here ; 
but perhaps I 
may be able to 
suggest some 
new uses for the 
same that will 
interest those of 
our . housekeep- 
ers who like to 
make whatever 
is pretty and at. 
the same time 
useful, 

Indelible ink, 
if bought in the 
usual little bot- 
tles, is too ex- 
pensive to be 
used freely ; but 
by manufactur- 
ing it one’s self, 
by the following 
Tecipe, it © will 
cost but a trifle 
to make a pint 
of it, and will : 
be found always 
convenient for 
marking linen. 


little ingenuity 
will convert it 
© into a pink ora 
= dahlia, or per- 
; haps a leaf or 
bud. Nothing 
is easier than 
to originate new 
varieties of all 
= sorts of flowers 
having graceful 
tendrils and del- 
icate tracery 
about them, and 
E although none 
= but yourself 
: know their ex- 
act species, they 
willnevertheless 
please all who 
come to exam- 
ine the work. 

A pretty va- 
Qe riety may some- 
times be intro- 
duced by means 
of a few fern 
impressions, the 
/ process for 
s which was de- 
scribe.l in a for- 
mer number of 
the Bazar; for 
our present pur- 
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Recipe for LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SEA-SIDE SUITS. pose, however, 
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—>= ae 
the same kind of indelible ink should be used to 
tier around the ferns, and that will render 
ps as mt as any other part of the de- 
sign. Nothing could. be more beautiful as a 
centre piece for a counterpane than one of these 
groups of ferns, with the groundwork of splat- 
Sool tik becoming fainter and paler on the outer 
edges until it is lost in the fine white of the orig- 
inal i Sometimes corner pieces to cor- 
respond may be connected by a border of broken 
bars, around which the pen-and-ink drawings of 
vines and flowers may entwine as a trellis. Be- 
fore attempting any piece of work it would be 
well for the operator to practice well upon paper 
until considerable expertness is attained. 
When the drawing and work are completed 
they should be pressed with a warm iron, and ex- 
ed to the sun and air for several days before 
ing washed. 
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@@ Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be published the 
Fourth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 
This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at,a high price in England, is 
sent out gratuitously in Monthly Eight- 
page Supplements to the subscribers to 
HAaArPER’S WEEKLY. 





1@~ Cut Paper Patterns of the elegant Postil- 
ton-basque Polonaise, with Apron Front and Ad- 
justable Demi-trained Skirt, illustrated on page 
449 of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on 
receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 455. 

Yer Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
iain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
great variety of Bathing Dresses, Caps, Slippers, 
Belts, Bags, etc., for Ladies and Children; 
Ladies Swiss Muslin, Organdy, and Crépe de 
Chine Mantillas, Jackets, and Scarfs ; Breakfast 
and Evening Caps, Garden Hoods, Foulard, Piqué, 
Organdy, Challie, and Silk Dresses; Boys and 
Girl’ Summer Suits, Sachels, Pen-Wipers, Em- 
broidery Patterns, etc. ; with brilliant literary and 
artistic attractions. 





HOME LIFE. 


NE of the first observations made by the 

European when visiting this country is 

concerning the absence of home life in all 
the cities and larger towns. 

This statement seems rather surprising to 
us on the face of it, and we prepare our 
minds instantly to refute it, declaring that 
in order to do so it is only necessary to point 
out the fact that it has not yet been found 
possible to acclimate among us the system 
of living on separate floors instead of in 
separate houses. If there is any thing the 
Anglo-Saxon prides himself upon, we say, it 
is his home—his castle and his stronghold 
—and one of his most stinging reproaches 
against his hereditary opposite, the French- 
man, is that in all the language of the latter 
there is no single word equivalent to the 
word Home. 

Nevertheless, if the Frenchman has not 
the word, he has the thing. He marries, he 
rears his children, he has total seclusion on 
his flat—for we are speaking of the men of 
cities—and the people above and the people 
below have no more knowledge of his loves 
and dissensions, his joys and sorrows, than 
they would have if he lived in Nova Zem- 
bla, unless he chooses to allow it. If he has 
not a whole building to himself, he has his 
family to himself, and in that one fact lies 
the essence and quintessence of home. 

The Anglo-Saxon in England can boast a 
similar enjoyment of domestic privileges ; 
but the same individual in America seems 
to have undergone a sea-change, and to be 
very well able to relinquish that for which 
his ancestors fought, bled, and died. 

When our young men and maidens are 
making up their minds to marry, the first 
question with them, as we shall tind if we 
take pains to note, is not of the price of the 
house they are to live in, but of the price of 
board; after that, wedding outfit, wedding 
journey, wedding presents have attention. 
Of course it is meant at some time in the in- 
definite future to own a house, but not while 
the purse is unable to meet exactly the house 
desired, with all the appurtenances, conven- 
iences, and luxuries that might content a 
nillionaire, ‘Till that can be had, no thought 
of « modest mansion, simple now as the sim- 
ple needs, and te be enlarged by-and-by with 
occasion; and hardly an idea of life in the 
suburbs, away from the whirl of the city, the 
theatre, the park, the street, the ball. But 
one room in a boarding-house, and at most 
two rooms, are supposed to auswer all pur- 
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poses; and there is hardly a ‘maiden of the 
number who does not think the indolence 
of boarding far preferable to the occupation 
of housekeeping, and boarding in a hotel to 
be an actual realization of the wildest dreams 
of bliss. 

It, is true that in such life the plague of 
servants, which has been pronounced bad as 
any that plagued the Egyptians, is partially 
avoided; but only partially, for if people 
were willing in their own houses to put up 
with the neglect and inattention that they 
are obliged to overlook in boarding, and 
that they do overlook, whether obliged or 
not, in a sense that another is responsible, 
there would be no question of servants, and 
no need to agitate the axiom that a good 
mistress makes a good maid.. But we can 
think of no other advantage that is gained 
by the refusal to take on the care and man- 
agement of a house. Idleness has its allure- 
ments, and the ability to rent one-twéntieth 
of a brown stone front, when weighed with 
the ability to rent the whole of a less preten- 
tious abode, is too sure to predominate by 
the additional make-weights of pride and 
vanity in being seen to come out of a pa- 
latial building in a palatial neighborhood, 
making the acquaintances proper to the 
place, and feeling one’s self as good as any 
body. But it speaks poorly for human na- 
ture if there are not greater attractions yet 
in the sweet home industries, in the hope of 
pleasing another animating every action, in 
the exercise of the necessary administrative 
skill, and of the ingenuity which fit econo- 
mies require in every household. The deco- 
ration of a room, with slight outlay of any 
thing but handiwork, which shall give a new 
grace and character to the place; the prepa- 
ration of a dish that shall be a delicious sur- 
prise at dinner; the freedom to exercise hos- 
pitality and invite a guest, and never feel it 
in the quarterly bills; the ability to have 
food for the poor who knock at the door; 
the privacy of home, if one partner or the 
other prove eventually not all the fancy 
painted in matters of ill temper, of jealousy, 
of selfishness, of flirting, or of dissipation ; 
the wife’s delight in showing to mother or 
sisters the charms of the home to which her 
husband has brought her; the husband’s de- 
light in displaying to his friends the ease and 
nicety with which his wife carries on his 
house; and by-and-by, when children come, 
the seclusion which lets the little things de- 
velop as nature intended, without the hin- 
dering and hampering of strange eyes and 
foreign feelings, without the flatteries of in- 
different people who care not how much they 
hurt the child so long as they please the par- 
ent; without the consequent and speedy in- 
subordination, pertness, and unloveliness : if 
the enjoyment of all these things is not 
enough to make the poor luxuries of idle- 
ness and vanity disappear like a mist before 
the sun, then there is no use in life, civiliza- 
tion is the merest mockery, rags are better 
than faiment, and folly is worth more than 
wisdom. 

Of course there are occasions when board- 
ing is a necessity; and there are boarding- 
houses, too, which are homes—boarding- 
houses where the hostess is like a mother 
with her children about her, or a sister 
with other brothers and sisters clustering 
round her table; the welfare of each one is 
important to her; she consults tastes and 
comforts and desires; she blends difference 
into harmony ; she avoids divisions; she se- 
cures liberty for the individuals of her fam- 
ily. We have known such a home and its 
delights. But we have no right, in general 
remarks, to cite exceptional instances; for 
though it is patent that if the business 
were conducted with the view to perfection 
in which every business should be conduct- 
ed, this state of things would be constant 
and unvarying, yet it is equally patent that 
such course requires an especial adaptation 
for any business, a talent if not a genius for 
it, and not the mere taking up of an obnox- 
ious work because house and furniture are 
ready and a livelihood must be had. 

God set men in families, as the swiftest 
and shallowest glance at facts shows us—in 
natural families of father, mother, and off- 
spring. Growth is possible only in free- 
dom, and the family is the sole social free- 
dom that has yet been achieved. It is— 
with the exception of the particular in- 
stances which, in the great mass of contrary 
ones, have no relative bearing on the case 
at all—only in the state which we call 
housekeeping that this family life is found ; 
and observation teaches that any other 
mode of life has a constant tendency to 
mar and injure the family relation, and is 
in as much opposition to it as the centrif- 
ugal force is to the centripetal. The influ- 
ence of the parent on the child, when living 
outside of the retirement of home, is weak- 
ened by the presence, the words, the looks 
of others; and the mutual influence of the 
husband and wife is diminished by every 
foreign member over whom the family tie is 
stretched. It is well known that the silent 
presence of a third party, be that party one 








however dear, when a slight dispute takes 
place, widens the breach, and sometimes 
widens it to a dark and sad extent, since. 
neither likes to be seen to yield, and the 
point is pursued to the bitter end: how 
much more must it widen it when that 
party is an indifferent person, without any 
of the regard or emotion that teaches the 
wise course to follow! A wife will forgive 
offenses when she is not seen to forgive, 
and presumably thought destitute of proper 
spirit; a husband will overlook shortcom- 
ings when there is no one to report that he 
is not the master at his own hearth. But 
add the ingredients of half a dozen med- 
dling eyes and tongues, and what was only 
a scratch becomes a wound, and sometimes 
a fatal wound. 

In truth, in looking over a list of the 
causes célébres during the last decade, it 
seems to us a remarkable circumstance that 
the larger portion of those which apparent- 
ly might have been avoided — those, we 
mean, that exhibit no inherent depravity 
of nature, and where forbearance, patience, 
and duty done might have kept the love 
that existed, and created the love that was 
wanting—has occurred between parties who 
had no homes, as we understand the sacred 
and sheltering word, who were the vagrants 
of boarding-houses, and were open to the 
approaches, the intervention, the injuries of 
the. agreeable acquaintance, male or female, 
while living in that intimacy of family re- 
lation to which there is no natural right. 
And our advice to all young city wives 
must be to choose the healthy life of the 
humblest home in the suburbs, other things 
being equal, rather than the dangerous at- 
tractions of the forced and hot-house life 
of one room in a brown stone front in the 
city. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f the Fork of the Roav. 
Y DEAR CLAUDIO,—How often, in 
the little summer drives that we take 
as a relaxation of the great and perpetual 
journey, we come to a fork of the road, and 
pull up for a moment to decide which road 
we shall choose! It is a pleasant perplex- 
ity, an embarrassment of riches. I think 
of it the more to-day because only last week 
I was making a little visit at Mrs. Margery’s, 
and on one of the most perfect of afternoons 
she drove me out in her light wagon with 
the fleet and docile pair of ponies. We 
rolled along, chatting of a hundred things, 
and constantly conscious of the delightful 
air and the lovely scene, when suddenly she 
reined up and said, turning her beautiful 
face to me, full of life and youth and happi- 
ness, “ Now, which way ?” 

Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle is certainly a 
very beautiful woman, as I think I have al- 
ready said more than once; and as she asked 
me the question, overwhelmed, as it were, 
by the sunburst of her beauty, I instinctive- 
ly answered, “ Any way, with you.” 

Of course that incomparable woman smiled 
kindly, for she has the most infinite patience 
and forbearance with my conduct, and she 
said : 

“You will go with me either way; but 
shall we turn to the left or to the right? 
If we go to the left, we shall rise gradu- 
ally through fine woods and emerge at last 
upon the brow of a hill, whence, over a 


wooded foreground, we shall see the ocean 


sparkling in this pure sun, specked with 
the ships that are coming and going—” 

“¢Ships, ships, I do descry ye!’” inter- 
rupted I, quoting the old song of which 
Irving was so fond; and Mrs. Margery, 
pausing for a moment, resumed : 

“But if we turn to the right, we shall 
come out upon a broad road in a level land- 
scape—a quiet, rural road, bordered with 
modest little farms, the land falling away 
from us on both sides to broad, unfenced 
salt-meadows, through which, upon the 
placid stream, white sloops doze and dream, 
and ail is peaceful and full of thoughts 
of tranquil domestic joy. Which do you 
choose ?” 

Again the beautiful face was turned to 
mine with an inquiring look, and as I gazed 
upon it I could only murmur in reply the 
last words that I had heard—“ Tranquil do- 
mestic joy.” 

“Then we go to the right?” she asked. 
And once more the feeble old courtier with- 
in me replied, 

“Tt could not be to the wrong, with you !” 

Mrs. Margery laughed, and so did I. It 
was such harmless gallantry! So we turned 
to the right, and sped along the road which 
she had described. It was very beautiful, 
for it led through the broad ‘open landscape 
with an immense horizon, the nearer culti- 
vated fields sloping very gradually down to 
the wide, solitary meadows. In the hay 
fields the grass and the clover were in full 
bloom, and the rich, heavy foliage of June 
drooped over them, making the loveliest 
scene of the year. The bobolinks merrily 
trilled, and the cool liquid song of the 








thrush—that note of tranquil happiness 
made me recite Shenstone’s verses : 
“From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What strains of wild melody flow! 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roses that blow! 
And when her bright form shall appear, 
Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear 
As—she may not be fond to resign. 
“Trhave found out a gift for my fair; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ’twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true, she averr’d, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.” 
Mrs. Margery always sets my mind to the 
music of that pastoral ballad, and as for 
Mrs. Margery and such a scene combined— 
**O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays: 
I could lay down my life for the swain 
That will sing but a song in her praise.” 


So choosing, by mere chance, that fork of 
the road, my eyes were full of beautiful 
scenes, and my mind of happy thoughts, and 
my memory of peaceful poetry. Indeed, my 
condition was a reflection of the scene and 
the sounds around me. If we had turned to 
the left, how would it have been? A strong, 
cool wind would have blown upon us from 
the sea, and we should have been stimulated 
and refreshed. As we rolled along and look- 
ed out upon the horizon, our minds would 
have dwelt upon the depthless, endless mys- 
tery of the ocean, tossing and gleaming, 
traversed by a thousand ships from what 
ports unknown! whither? whence? And we, 
Margery, are we too ships? the purest sail 
ever yours! flashing but a moment upon the 
immeasurable main, then darkened, lost! 
Whither? whence? And only the cool, 
fresh wind steadily blowing for answer. I 
doubt if I should have murmured Shen- 
stone’s pastorals as we gazed, or been con- 
scious of that sweet placidity of soul which 
the rural road produced. I might have re- 
turned perplexed, even saddened. What if 
a storm to-night should overtake that far- 
thest ship, which was to our eyes but a mo- 
mentary -bright point upon the horizon! 
There is some husband on board, returning, 
after long years of exile, to his wife and 
family, whose only life is their fervent an- 
ticipation of seeing him again. There is a 
lover hastening, after sad misunderstanding, 
to smooth away every doubt, and to come 
like an angel with lilies, making a feast of 
annunciation. There is a mother with her 
darlings upon the ship when the storm 
strikes her. How fancy might have tor- 
tured the peaceful night with images of 
woe, instead of lulling me to Arcadian 
dreams with the ghostly “ amorous lays” of 
shadowy “swains!” And all because of 
turning to the left instead of the right. 
Which way? quoth Mrs. Margery. And I 
answered so lightly, not dreaming of a dif- 
ference, “ Any way, with you!” . 

I do not know if you are acquainted with 
my friend Mrs. Honeysuckle, and yet she has 
asked you the same question, for she asks 
every body. Not my identical friend Mrs. 
Margery, indeed, but the good genius of our 
lives, with whom we are gently rolling for- 
ward, suddenly turns upon us and asks that 
question, “Now, which way?” Indeed, we 
are often asked; for we travelers are con- 
stantly coming to the parting of the ways. 
The choice is not always so sweet and peace- 
ful as that upon my drive with Mrs. Margery. 
It is not always a good road to the left over- 
looking a summer sea, or a good road to the 
right stretching through tranquil farms. But 
in a hundred ways, and unexpectedly, the 
choice is offered. 

Do you know Alonzo? When he set out 
upon his travels the day was as beautiful 
and the road as promising as when I drove 
with Mrs. Margery. Alonzo rolled smoothly 
along through a happy youth—for ’tis all a 
journey, you know—and he came at last to 
the fork of the road, to the parting of the 
ways. In the old days highwaymen were 
hung at the meeting of two roads, equally 
to warn travelers and robbers. “’Tis a dan- 
gerous neighborhood,” those creaking gib- 
bets said; “ but you see there is justice here 
also.” But at the fork of the road which 
Alonzo reached there was no gibbet; there 
was no more warning or suggestion of any 
kind than at that where Mrs. Margery and I 
turned. Perhaps he did not observe the 
fork. Perhaps he pushed carelessly forward, 
as the stranger walks on in Washington, 
fondly supposing that, not having conscious- 
ly diverged, he is in the same street upon 
which he began to walk, but presently dis- 
covers that he has left the line of his journey 
and is arriving precisely where he did not 
mean to arrive. With every mile Alonzo 
found the road more difficult to retrace, be- 
cause the disposition to go back was want- 
ing. Perhaps at that fork, too, the old sign- 
post had fallen, or was overgrown with moss, 
or was time-stained and illegible. But there 
was once a sign-post there, and it said that 
one road was that of Pleasure, and the other, 
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which Alonzo did not take, was that of 
ea he happened to choose the other, he 
would have been an active, useful, energetic 
citizen, and all his talent and generosity and 
sympathy would have been a positivé ele- 
ment in shaping the destiny of his country. 
Ido not magnify the individual, my boy; and 
I know that any one of us could disappear, 
and the world wag on much as before. But 
if every body should say that he was unim- 
portant, and that the world -would wag well 
enough without him, the world would not 
wag at all. The little thread of tow is as 
fragile as gossamer, but the little threads of 
tow twisted together make the cables that 
hold navies at anchor. The individual 
Alonzo is insignificant enough, and whether 
his life is given to duty or to self-indulgence 
seems to be a very inconsiderable matter. 
But the world is made up of many Alonzos, 
and it is not an insignificant question 
whether they shall all be devoted to duty 
or to selfish pleasure. 

He came to the fork of the road, and he 
went to a life of luxury and indolence and 
dilettante dabbling with pretty accomplish- 
ments. It was as if Achilles had chosen to 
dress finely, and oil his hair, and dance and 
loiter idly among idle women, instead of 
drinking delight of battle with his peers, 
as the poet describes him. He has enjoyed 
himself in a languid way, but his life has 
been a waste, a failure, a tragedy. Some- 
times in an insane asylum you may see a 
patient who tells you that he is Alfred the 
Great. Poor fellow! he is only little Dap- 
per, the tailor’s apprentice. But think of 
Alfred the Great deliberately preferring to 
be Dapper, the tailor’s boy! That was the 
fork of the road that Alonzo came to. The 
beautiful genius, the Mrs. Margery of his 
destiny, said, “ Which way?” And Alonzo 
chose what he is instead of what he might 
have been. 


Your friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE WITH APRON 
FRONT, 


HE suit illustrated on page 449 has an over 
dress that is now very popular—viz., a 
polonaise with a postilion-basque and smooth 
apron front. The back of the garment has a very 
graceful postilion-basque cut in one piece with 
the corsage, and the full skirt widths are gather- 
ed beneath this basque; the front of the corsage 
fastens in the ordinary way, and a small pep- 
lum, or false basque, is added at the seams un- 
der the arms, and forms two soft points. The 
skirt front is fastened in a seam on the left side 
to preserve the apron intact. ‘The trimming is a 
single deep founce—a fashion now much in favor. 
This over dress is becoming to stout ladies, on 
account of its smooth, flat apron, and because 
the basque back dispenses with the necessity for 
elaborate drapery on the tournure. Slender la- 
dies make the back breadths very long, and loop 
them abundantly to give a bouffant appearance. 
Carriage suits of rich silks, made with this polo- 
naise and a demi-train skirt, are usually trimmed 
with an embroidered flounce like that shown in 
theillustration. Light summer silks, striped with 
white and a color, and the stylish striped or 
damask grenadines, have the flounce cut in bold 
points, or else edged with lace. Batiste flounces 
are wrought in tamboured embroidery, or trimmed 
With insertion and edging of woolen guipure. 
White mull and piqué suits have muslin flounces 
ornate with the open English embroidery now 

in vogue. 

SUMMER SHOPPING. 


Reduction of prices is the order of the day at 
the large dry-goods stores, and comes much ear- 
lier than usual. Careful shoppers discover that 
seasonable goods are already ten per cent. lower 
than they were in the spring. Pretty prints in 
new designs are sold for 10 cents a yard; piqués 
in the new satin stripes, though not of heavy 
quality, are from 15 to 30 cents; and Dolly 
Varden alpacas, with buff and gray grounds 
stamped with brilliant flowers, are 12} cents a 
yard. American cambrics and percales, in the 
even stripes that make up so effectively, are 25 
cents ; and for a trifle more can be bought those 
soft-finished percales with stylish dove-color and 
buff grounds with bold ‘stripes of white. These 
wash goods are now so simply made that they no 
longer require a French laundress to do them up, 
= Consequently can be worn with more com- 

INEXPENSIVE SUMMER DRESSES. 


Skirts of cambric, percale, or the striped linens 
ave a gored front and side breadth, with straight 
back widths. This makes the skirt so nearly 
straight around the edge that it may be hemmed, 
or at least have a wide facing of self material. 
The over-skirt has an apron front caught back by 
tapes underneath, and edged with a two-inch 
hem. The waist is a box-pleated blouse, with 
turn-over collar and shirt sleeves. Such a dress, 
inocent of ruffle or. flounce, if made at home 
will cost but three or four dollars, and will be 
fresh, cool-looking, and more satisfactory every 
Way than the overtrimmed suits sold in the 
shops for twice the money. 
A stylish and comparatively inexpensive dress 
of black grenadine made by a lady of taste may 
afford some hints to those who study economy. 
_ foundation of the skirt is.an old silk dyed 
lack and made up ona cambric lining. (If the 





silk has to be bought, black foulard will answer 
for this purpose quite as well as more expensive 
gros grain.) ‘The flounces of black grenadine 
with half-inch stripes of satin (at 75 cents a 
yard) are sewed on the silk, are overlapping, 
and cover the skirt from the belt down, except 
on the upper part of the front breadth; they 
are cut bias, seven inches wide, with half an 
inch turned up for a hem; are gathered at the 
top, and are quite scant on the upper part of 
the back breadths where the fullness comes into 
the belt. The over-skirt is merely an apron 
caught back on the tournure, like the apron front 
of the Dolly Varden over-skirt, and is edged with 
a ruffle. The waist is a French blouse lined with 
silk, and worn with a ribbon belt and jet buckle. 
Sleeves are the duchesse coat shape, with a raffle 
rounded up to theelbow. ‘To complete the dress 
Valenciennes lace is worn around the neck and 
sleeves, and a white muslin tie, edged with Va- 
lenciennes, is passed around the neck and tied in 
a bow in front. By way of variety the skirt and 
apron of this dress are sometimes worn with a 
box-pleated blouse of flax gray batiste; the box- 
pleats are small, scarcely an inch wide, and an 
edge of guipure of the same shade trims the 
collar and cuffs. ‘The neck-tie is plum-colored 
silk, tied in a sailor’s knot. 


CAMISOLES. 


Cool camisoles, or loose sacques of ‘muslin, 
rival the box-pleated blouses as parts of morning 
toilettes. Made of Irish linen, or of soft white 
mull, they are prettily worn with black silk skirts 
for breakfast dress ; they are also comfortable to 
wear in the house later in the day, with the 
double skirts of a suit, when the basque becomes 
oppressively warm. “When made of linen they 
have rows of insertion down the front, or they 
may be simply edged with English needle-work, 
or else that which copies the patterns of guipure 
lace. French camisoles of mull have ten or fif- 
teen small tucks down each side of the front, and 
are bordered with a side pleating edged with 
Valenciennes and stitched on near each edge of 
the pleating, making an opening in which blue 
or pink ribbon is placed. 


BELTED DRESSES, ETC. 


There is a decided revival of the various 
belted garments that are so pleasant to wear in 
warm weather. Full polonaises without lining, 
French blouses, and the box-pleated shirt-waists 
are conspicuous among these. There is also a 
fancy for dresses lapped on the bosom and fast- 
ening under the belt. Yoke dresses, with the 
back fullness hanging in a Watteau fold, are 
also among the importations. 

This caprice has suddenly brought belts into 
favor, and they are now seen with all sorts of 
garments; not merely the loose blouses and 
polonaises to which they belong, but with Mar- 
guerife and other close-fitting polonaises. Mo- 
rocco belts are especially popular, and are not 
confined to cambrics and linens, but are worn 
with black silks and grenadines. Dull black 
morocco belts, not glazed patent-leather, are 
used. They cost $1, and have substantial 
buckles of steel or imitation jet. Red Russid 
leather belts are also worn with dresses of cer- 
tain colors. Thick repped belt ribbon, with a 
large jet buckle, makes the most appropriate 
belt for grenadine and silk dresses, ‘These are 
sometimes thickly studded with jet beads, 

Chatelaines, or pendent chains and hook, are 
fashionably worn with belts. ‘They are found in 
the stores of various materials, plated gilt or 
silver, or jet, costing from $1 50 upward; at the 
jeweler’s they are of real silver, richly chased, 
and of Etruscan gold, studded with jewels. In 
the street the fan, porte-monnaie, or parasol is 
attached to the chatelaine; scissors, needle-case, 
or vinaigrette, or perhaps all three, are worn in 
the house. 

JEWELRY. 


The lustreless blue turquoise is probably the 
most fashionable stone at present, though limited 
to ladies of fair complexion. It is much asso- 
ciated with pearls. Necklaces and bracelets are 
of large turquoises, with very light setting, ar- 
ranged with hinges to form a ribbon of jewels. 
The coral now chosen both by blondes and bra- 
nettes is neither the palest Neapolitan nor the 
deep rose coral, but of a shade between the two. 
Coral brooches represent artistically cut cameos, 
and angel heads with outstretched wings. Bar- 
baric styles still prevail in gold jewelry; these 
are long slender ear-rings and great hoops that 
look heavy enough to tear the ear; ropes of gold 
form necklaces, and bracelets are broad enough 
for manacles. The pale yellow Etruscan gold is 
used as the base of most sets, and the ornaments 
are of red and green-tinted gold. Sleeve-but- 
tons are large and flat, of dead yellow gold, with 
leaves, lizards, and bees of green gold. Jet 
bracelets are massive blocks of jet from an inch 
to two inches wide, cut in many facets, and 
strung on India rubber. Jet chains, necklaces, 
and jet jewelry generally, are again very fash- 
ionable. 


UNDER-SLEEVES, TIES, ETC. 


Muslin and lace under-sleeves are very much 
worn. For flowing sleeves they are a single deep 
ruffle, edged with Valenciennes, and attached to 
a band of insertion. Ruffles of doubled Malines 
tulle are used on very dressy occasions, For 
duchesse sleeves the under-sleeve is coat-shaped, 
and covered to the elbow with narrow pleated 
ruffles that are prettily visible through the open- 
ing of the dress sleeve. 

Ladies with fresh complexion and cherry lips 
and cheeks are appropriating to themselves the 
folded white lawn neck-ties gentlemen wear on 
full-dress occasions. A standing frill of Valen- 
ciennes is added around the neck and on the 
pointed ends of the cravat. This is stylish and 
becoming to fair young faces, but should be 





avoided by those with sallow and faded com- 
plexions. The latter should select the Watteau 
ties of pale blue, rose, or buff grounds, with bias 
stripes of bright tints, like the Roman ribbons, 
though of softer shade. They are of twilled 
silk, and cost 75 cents. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; and A. 
‘T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


See what it is to be a Pattr!. On the evening 
of her farewell benetit at Vienna, at which the 
imperial family assisted, more than three hun- 
dred bouquets, crowns, and baskets of flowers 
were thrown upon the stage. Several of the 
bouquets were tied with the finest thread lace 
of Brussels and Chantilly. In addition she 
received a great number of costly presents. 
Among them were, a beautiful diamond bracelet ; 
a laurel crown in solid gold; a porte-bouquet, 
gold, set with diamonds, sapphires, and rubies ; 
a silver cup, such as is used as a prize at races, 
filled with flowers, ete. She was called out over 
fifty times, and never did an artist have such a 
triumph in Vienna. 

—Mile. TreTJENs has finally settled upon her 
trip to this country. She leaves England early 
in the autumn, and will remain until about the 
1st of April, 1873. 

—Sixty thousand dollars is the sum which Mr. 
GILMoRE and friends pay to the band of the 
Garde Républicaine, of Paris, for coming to 
Boston. 

—Mr. DisRAELI is said to enjoy very much the 
society of the bright and cultivated American 
ladies he meets in London society, and puts 
them quite at ease by the charm and grace of 
his manner. He knew what he was doing when 
he made his most beautiful and ideal woman in 
“ Lothair”’ an American. 

—A warning to doctors has just transpired in 
Bennington, Wyoming County. STEPHEN CHaP- 
MAN passed from life there last week, aged 
eighty, and during his whole life was never sick 
enough to send for a physician. The profession 
pooh-pooh him, and say he was no man at all. 

—A Boston man, after an exhausting investi- 
gation of the subject, arrives at the conclusion 
that Morton M‘MIcHAEL, JOSEPH R. HAWLEY, 
and GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS are the three best 
speakers connected with the American press. 

—HeEnry WILSON is regarded as one of the 
most common-sensible men in Washington, and 
the one quickest sent for to arrange any difficul- 
ty that. may have arisen among friends. He is 
inexpensive in his habits, and lives among his 
books and his friends; visits a great deal; reads 
much; never wines nor smokes; is warm-heart- 
ed, generous, and forgiving, and altogetheragood 
style of man. 

—Father CLEVELAND, who died recently in 
Boston, last year, when ninety-nine, betted that 
he would live to be a hundred, and lost by os. 
It is said by those who have read up the subject 
that remarkable cases of longevity are traceable 
to three causes: first, hereditary tendency—the 
fact of having long-lived ancestors ; second, a life 
largely passed in the open air; third, regular 
habits and a quiet, cheerful, contented mind. 

—That much-lost and often-discovered discov- 
erer, Dr. LIVINGSTONE, has again been heard from, 
at a place called Unyamyembe. He is on his 
way somewliere else. He always is. 

—Mr. MortIMER THOMPSON, formerly well 
known as ‘ Doesticks,”’ later a devotee of med- 
ical science, and still later an officer of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department in this city, has 
finally landed in Minnesota, and become asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. 

—The delegates of the Reformed Synod were 
in session in Brooklyn last week, and accepted 
an invitation from the Astoria congregation to 
visit the great mining operations in progress at 
Hell Gate. It was a queer place—the Gate—to 
invite a body of the clergy; but they went, and 
“marched into the bowels of the land without 
impediment”’ several hundred feet. 

—™M. TuIeErs’s dinners as President are cooked 
and served by contract—$8 a head, which, for 
government prog, is cheap. That does not in- 
clude the tipple. The entire cost of the usual 
“spread”? averages $250. 

—Mr. BARNEY WILLIAMS, who is not only 
brilliant on the stage, but clever with the pen, 
writes to a New York contemporary that the 
San Carlo Theatre, at Naples, where he has been 
stopping, is the largest, with one exception, in 
Europe, and that Wallack’s Theatre entire could 
be put on the stage for a set scene. It has six 
tiers of boxes, a pit and parquet, and an or- 
chestra of over one hundred musicians. 

—Of all the Americans who have been pre- 
sented at court in England no one, perhaps, en- 
joyed so much of easy personal intercourse with 
the Queen as the late JoHN VAN Buren. During 
his father’s term he was in England, and bein 
in his early prime, and having all the wit an 
readiness for which he subsequently became dis- 
tinguished, he was a great favorite with her Ma- 
jesty. Now, thirty-two years later, the Queen 
has been entertaining the daughter of another 
President, who is just the age at which the royal 
lady was when she ascended the throne. 

—The one man in Boston whose name will be 
especially commended, probably, by the news- 
paper men of the country is Mr. 8. R. NixEs, to 
whom has been intrusted the entire charge of 
the arrangements for receiving and entertaining 
the members of the press who may attend the 
Jubilee. A room 115 feet long by 50 feet wide 
is to be placed at their disposal at the great Ju- 
bilandrum, also seats for 800. The sources as 
well as the resources of the NILEs will be one 
of the objects of their solicitude. 

—Given an opportunity, woman will always 
handle the reins. There was DwieuT Root, for 
instance, who died the other day in Genesee 
County, after having driven for some years the 
stage from Pavilion to Warsaw. His widow, 
poor Mrs. Root, not being able to find a pur- 
chaser for his contract, has herself mounted the 
box, and handles the ribbons there as deftly as 
she does when arranging them on a bonnet. 
That’s going to the Root of the matter. 

—A granddaughter of tlie late Bishop Hop- 
KIns, who for three years has been studying the 
piano with the best masters in Berlin, writes to 
the Evening Post that young Mr. Oscoop, of Bos- 
ton (now on a brief home visit), has the best ten- 
or voice she ever heard, that he is a matchless 
ballad-singer, with tones perfectly delicious, and 








that he is all soul! He returns to Germany in 
the autumn to fulfill an engagement. Mr. O. is 
the son of a successful business man in Boston, 
and his whole family are musicians, one playing 
on one instrument and one on another, so that 
they have the most charming home-concerts to- 
gether. 

—The Rev. Mr. CARTER writes from Buenos 
Ayres that they have no carts there, and conse- 
quently he is the only Carter. Every thing is 
done by the Buenos Ayreans on horseback. 
Even the beggars ride through the streets, 
knock at doors without dismounting, and wait, 
mounted, to receive the desiderated charity. 

—The widow who is to wed Lord CourTENay, 
the spendthrift son of the Earl of Devon, is Mrs. 
MEYNELL INGRAM. She is the daughter of Lord 
HA.rrax, and is the richest widow in all En- 
gland; and if Lord Courtenay outlives the old 

yentleman, she will be a countess, which proba- 
ly accounts for the arrangement. 

—The late Chief Justice Weston, of Maine, 
occupied a seat on the bench for thirty years, 
during which period he was never absent from 
duty a single day. 

—Mr. Van DER WEYDE, Of this city, is now 
exhibiting in London a process of stippling pho- 
tographic portraits, which occupies little time 
and labor, and is better in all respects than the 
old method. 

—MEISSONNIER, several of whose best paint- 
ings are in private galleries in this city, has late- 
ly received for a single paintin ,000. 

—Dr. Sarr, of this city, has the felicity of be- 
ing the first M.D. in the Unitea States who has 
beenennobled. The King of Sweden has created 
him a ‘knight of the Royal Order of Wasa,” in 
“recognition of meritorious attainments, and 
as a mark of royal grace and esteem.”’ Dr. 8. 
was over there last year, and staid a while with 
the king in the palace. During that period he 
cut the king’s nephew in a style so scientific and 
successful that his Majesty has “‘ come down” 
with an order of nobility. 

—The Empress of Germany has founded a 
seminary for the education of the orphan daugh- 
ters of officers who fell in the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

—The Pope has just turned his eightieth year, 
and is ‘‘sound as a nut.” 

—The TicHBoRNE claimant is traveling 
through England, holding meetings, and char- 
ging foradmission. Crowds go to see him, and 
hear him make little speeches. The odd part 
of it is that gentlemen of position and character 
side with the man—some of them M.P.’s—and 
countenance him in his preposterous claims. 

—M. CHEVALIER, an eminent French publi- 
cist, has an elaborate article in the Revwe des Deux 
Mondes, expressing the opinion that there is not 
much hope derivable from the negotiations be- 
tween England and America in regard to the 
Alabama of a successful establishment of inter- 
national arbitration. He thinks that the Amer- 
ican government manifests constant hauteur in 
its relations with England, as it did in the Maine 
boundary line and in the Oregon affair. 

—Mr. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, the eminent come- 
dian, is ‘said to be suffering from an affection of 
the eyes which threatens a loss of sight. It is 
supposed that the glare of gas and calcium 
lights has caused it. He is now under the care 
of skillful oculists. 

—A singular —— recently took place in 
the Church of the Israelites, Paris, between 
General SumptT, the governor, and Mlle. PEL- 
LETAN, granddaughter of an eminent M.D. The 
peculiarity was that the bridegroom had no 
hands, having lost both in battle. Two me- 
chanical hands had been fitted to the stumps, 
and he can use them to a certain extent, even 
to signing his name, and writing a little without 
fatigue. 

—Countess BEAUCHAMP has decided talent as 
asculptress. At the Royal Academy her lady- 
ship is an exhibitor of the figure of her young- 
est child. It is said to be excellent both asa 
likeness and work of art. 

—SmiLes’s “‘Self-Help,’’ republished in this 
country by Harrer & BROTHERS, is one of the 
few books in the English language that have been 
translated into Japanese. A scholar of that 
country has made a clever rendering of it into 
that language, and several thousand yolumes 
have been sold. The same translator is now 
preparing for his countrymen a translation of 
JOHN STUART MILL “On Liberty.” 

—Among the ‘“‘rejected_addresses’’ that have 
been made to the New York Herald may be 
mentioned one that was proposed within the - 
last two years by that most enterprising of 
newspaper men, GEORGE W. CuHILps. He of- 
fered Mr. BENNETT one million of dollars cash 
for the Herald establishment, and was prepared 
to pay more if Mr. B. would name a figure. . 

—Gustave Doré has sold for $30,000 his great 
picture of ‘‘ Our Saviour leaving the Pretori- 
um.” He regards this picture as “‘ le plus grand 
effort de ma vie d’artiste.”” 

—Among other notable actors whom Mr. 
Fecuter proposes to bring next autumn to his 
new theatre in West Fourteenth Street is Mr. 
PHELPS, who is concededly now the most emi- 
nent tragedian of Great Britain. 

—At the recent wedding of Lady Mary Fitz- 
WILLIAM With the Hon. Huon OSCAWEN an 
ancient and curious custom peculiar to York- 
shire was observed. As the bride and bride- 
groom were quitting Wentworth House, a kettle 
of boiling water was poured on the steps. The 
theory is that before the hot water dries up an- 
other marriage is sure to be agreed upon. 

—Rosa BonHEDR is said to have expressed re- 
cently a desire to visit the United States, and, if 
possible, to do so within the next twelve months. 

—Lord Hovueurton, better known in this coun- 
try by his poetical writings as Mr. MoNcKTON 
MILNES, recently made the prediction at a pub- 
lic dinner that the Duke of Argyll would some 
day be Prime Minister of England. The duke 
is now forty-nine. Before he succeeded to the 
title, which was when he was twenty-four, he 
had won some position as a speaker and writer. 
At the age of nineteen he published a pamphlet, 
which exhibited considerable literary ability, 
under the title of ‘‘ A Letter to the Peers, from 
a Peer’s Son,’’ and in the same year he publish- 
ed other ‘letters’? on public questions. At 
twenty-nine he accepted oflice in the cabinet of 
the Earl of Aberdeen as Lord Privy Seal. 

—WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant proposes to‘give 
$12,500 to the town of Cummington, Massachu- 
setts, where he was born on the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1797, to be expended in establishing a 1i- 
brary, which is to be built of stone, and to be lo- 
cated as near the centre of the wown as possible, 
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Borders, Inser- 
Awey 8 _ Edg- 
i r Lingerie 
pa Children’s 

Garments, Figs. 


Fig. 1. —Gu1PcrE 
Emprorery Bor- 
per. ‘This border is 
worked on Swiss mus- 
lin, cambric, or fine 
linen. Having trans- 
ferred the design to 
the material, run the 
outlines on the latter, 
and stretch the bars 
between the design 
figures with fine gui- 
pure cord or with a 
thread of coarse tat- 
ting cotton. Then 
work the button-hole 
stitch scallops on the 
outer edge of the bor- 
der, button-hole stitch 
all the outlines, work 
the knots and ‘wheels 


FoR CHILDREN’s APRONS, PINCUSHIONS, ETC. 





Fig. 18.—Tatrep anp CRocHET 
}vGING FoR CHILDREN’S LINGERIE. 


linen, and for the lower shell-shaped figures and for the 
small leaves which are turned upward baste on a-piece 
of double tulle each, and for each arabesque figure baste 
on a piece of point lace braid ; the latter is slightly gath- 
ered at the curves and joined at the points where it comes 
Sew guipure cord on the figures, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with long button-hole stitches of fine thread, and work the bars 
and wheels. Wider point lace braid forms the upper edge of the border. 

Fig. 3.—Jaconet, BRaip, AND NEEDLE-worK BorDeEr. 
border first sew. the braid on 


together. 


tion, and between both 
upper rows of braid 
work the point. Russe 
embroidery, and work 
the holes and wheels in 
the scallops. 

Fig. 4.— JAconet, 
Point Lace, GuirurE 
Corp, AND. NEEDLE- 
work Borper. For 
the points of this border 
sew point lace braid on 
the foundation; edge 
the points ‘with guipure 
cord, which is laid’ in 
loops as shown by the 
illustration, and fasten- 
ed on the outer edge of 
the point lace braid 
with button-hole stitch- 


es. ‘The figures inside of the points are worked in 





Fig. 8.—Jaconet AND GUIPURE 
EMBROIDERY BorDER FOR 
CHILDREN’s DRESSES, ETC. 
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Fig. 20.—Crocuet Gimp INSERTION FOR 


659.6 


Fig. 1.—Guieure Emprorwery BorDER FOR 
Inrants’ Ropes, Prncusuions, Covers, ETC. 


lu 7 


as shown by the 
illustration, and 
cut away the ma- 
terial between the 
figures. 

Fig. 2.—Tu ie 
AND Pornt Lace 
Borper. ‘Towork 
this border trans- 
fer the design to 


For this 
the foundation as shown by the illustra- 





Fig. 4.—Jaconet, Point Lace, Guirure Corp, 
AND NEEDLE-WORK BORDER FOR CHILDREN’S 
Aprons, DRESSES, ETC. 





point Russe and 
satin stitch, and 
above these is a 
row of herring- 
bone stitches. 
Fig. 5.—Gul- 





PURE EMBROID- PUSS? ag eens SS 





ERY BorpDeER. 
This border is 
worked on Swiss 
muslin, jaconet, 
or cambric.— 
Having trans- 
ferred the de- 
sign to the 
material, run 
AAX, the outlines in 
MY, the width re- 
Rigo quired, work 
RANA, the round dots 
in satin stitch, 


Fig. 6.—Butron-HoLe Stitcu 
AND’ Point RussE BorDeErR 
FOR CHILDREN’s LINGERIE. 
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Fig. 17.—Crocuet 
EpcGine For CHIL- 
DREN’s LINGERIE. 


stretch the thread bars as shown by 
,the illustration, and in connection 
with these work the wheels. 


Then 


button-hole stitch the outlines, ob- 


Cuitpren’s Lincerte.—[See Fig. 21.] 
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Fig. 10.—Crocuer Give, NEEDLE-work, AND Braip Borver 


isi. 


FOR CHILDREN’s CLOTHING. 


serving the illustration. 


The manner 
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Fig. 22.—Crown or Inrant’s Car.—Futt Size. 


Fig. 21.—MANNER OF JOINING 


Insertion, Fic. 20. 





Fig. 15.—Tatrep InsEr- 
TION FOR CHILDREN’S 
LINGERIE. 





Fig. 18.—MIGNARDISE AND 


Crocuet EpGine For 
CHILDREN’S LINGERIE. 


Fig. 19.—Kyirrep AND 
Crocuet EpGinG FoR 
CHILDREN’s LINGERIE. 





InFants’ Roses, Pin 








Fig. 5.—Gureure EmBromwery BorDER FOR 


CHILDREN’S 





WORK, AND Rippon INSERTION 
FOR CHILDREN’S Caps, ETC. 





Fig. 16.—TatreD AND 
Crocuet Ecpinec. 


upper edge of the lace o 


ways alternately 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the foundation thread between the 
sixth and seventh of each 12 ds. sepa- 
‘ rated. by one picot in the first round, 

then 5 ch. (chain stitch). On this 


Fig. 2.—Tu.Luir anp Point Lace BorDER FoR 








CUSHIONS, COVERS, ETC. 


Fig. 8.—BorDER 
OF JACONET AND 
GuIPuRE EmsBroip- 
ERY. ‘This border is 
especially designed 
for children’s dress- 
es, etc.; it is that 
used on the white 
piqué coat for child 
from 2 to 4 years old 






Fig. 12.—Tatrep anp CrocHet EpGING FoR 
CHILDREN’s LINGERIE. 


_ [Suny 6, 1879, 


of working the picots j 
shown by Figs. 3 and ‘ 


page 172, Harper’s Baza 
No. 10, Vol. V. Cut away 
the material underneath 
the thread bars and on the 
outer edge of the border, 
Fig. 6.—Burtoy-noty 
StiTcH anp Pornt Russe 
Borver. This border 
consists of three rows of 
button-hole stitch scallops 
of equal size, which are 
fastened on a double strip 
of material ornamented in 
herring-bone stitches, 
Fig. 7.—Pornt Lace, 
NEEDLE-WoRK, AND Rip- 
BON INSERTION For CuIL- 
DREN’S Caps, ETC. This 
pretty insertion, which is 
that used on the infant's 
cap illustrated in the last 
number of the Bazar, 
double page, is made of 
point lace braid and nee- 
dle-work underlaid with 
colored silk ribbon. 











Fig. 14.—Tatrep AND CrocHET 
EpGiInG FOR CHILDREN’S 


LINGERIE. 


illustrated in the last number of the Bazar, double page. 
Fig. 9.—Campric AnD Point Russe Borper. This 
border, which is well adapted for children’s aprons, is that 
used on the cambric apron for girl from 2 to 4 years old 
illustrated in the last number of the Bazar, double page. 





Aprons, DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 10.—Crocuet Gimp, NEEDLE-worK, AND Braw Borprr. 
This border is made of a Swiss muslin strip trimmed with embroidery 
and braid, and two rows of gimp, which are crocheted as shown by 
Figs. 1 and 2, page 500, Harper’s Bazar, No. 32, Vol. III. 

‘Fig. 11.—Guirvre Corp anp Point Russe Borper. 


This bor- 
der is worked on Swiss 
muslin. For the ro- 


’ settes ‘and the loops 
on the outer edge sew 
on guipure cord; the 
centre of the figures 
‘is of double material. 
Work herring - bone 
stitches between the 
figures and knots on 
the outer edge. 

Fig. 12.—Tatrep 
AnD Crocuet Enc- 
inc.’ This edging is 
worked with two 
threads (shuttles) of 
tatting cotton, No. 60, 
one of which serves 
for a foundation 
thread, and the other 


for a working thread. 
of ds. (double stitch), 


1st round.—One row 
which should be one- 


half longer than 
the _ requisite 
length of the 
edging, after 
every 12. ds. 
work one short 
Pp. (picot). 2d 
round.—Always 
alternately fast- 
en to the next 
p., then 6 ds., 
1p.,6ds. Now 
work three . . om 
more rounds @ ae 
like the sec- -§ 
ond, the last ae 
round without 
picots, how- 
ever.  Cro- 
chet for the 
ne round of al- 


<a 
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Fig. 9.—CamBRIC AND 
Pornt Russe BorvER FOR 
CHILDREN’S APRONS, ETC. 






Fig. 23.—InsERTION FoR INFANT'S 
Car.—Fotu Size. 


Fig. 11.—Guirurre Corp anp Point Russe BorDER FOR 


Fig. 24.—Borprr ror Inrant’s Carp.—Fvu SIZE. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, ETC. 
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round work 1 de. (double crochet) on every second following st. (stitch) of 
the preceding round, after each de. 1 ch. ; 

Fig. 13.—TATTED AND CrocHeT Epeinc. Work this edging with two 
threads also, as follows: Ist round.—Work on the foundation thread always 
alternately 4 ds., 5 p. separated each by 2 ds. 2d round.—Fasten the 
foundation and working threads to the third p., * on 
the foundation thread work 2 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 
9 ds.; with the foundation thread alone work one ring 
of 2 ds., 7 p- separated each by 2 ds., 2 ds., then again 
on the foundation thread 2 ds. , twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
fasten to the fifth following p. ; repeat from *.. For the 
upper edge of the edging crochet on the Ist round one 
round of always alternately 1 sc. on the foundation thread 
in the midst of every 4 ds., 8 ch. 2d round.—1 de. on 
every second following st. ; after each de. work 1 ch. ; 

Fig. 14.—Tatrep anp Crocuer Epaixe. Work the 
first round of this 
edging with one 
thread as follows: 
* Work 3 ds., 9 
p. each a quarter 
of an inch long 
and separated 
each by 2 ds., 3 
ds., draw this 
row of stitches to- 
gether, leaving a 
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free needle in the right hand, and purl off both foundation st. together ; 
> turn the work, throw the working thread once over the free needle in 
the right hand, and purl off together the st. and thread thrown over on the 
needle. - Repeat from > in the length required, and then cast off. Now 
crochet on the loops at the under side of the knitted strip as follows: Ist 
round.— * 1 sl. on the next two loops, winding them 
once about,each other, then 7 ch. ; repeat from *. 2d 
round.—On each ch. scallop work one bar scallop of 
2 sde. (short double crochet), 5 de., 2 sde., then 1 sl. 
on the next sl. of the preceding round. Finally, work 
on the other side of the knitted strip one more round of 
always alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 4 ch. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Crocuet Gimp Insertion. This 
insertion consists of three rows of gimp, which are 
worked separately, and are crocheted together without 
working thread by means of the loops only, as shown by 
Fig. 21. Lay two 
pieces of gimp 
flat side by side, 
pass the needle 
from the upper 
to the under side 
through the first 
loop of one piece 
of gimp, and draw 
through the next 
loop of the other 

































Fig. 1.—MEDALLION FoR C1GAR-CASES, 
ETC.—APPLICATION AND SATIN 
StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
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thread interval 
of a quarter of 
an inch, and after a thread 
interval of half an inch re- 
peat from *. 2d round.— 
Tie the foundation and work- 
ing threads together, and 
fasten them to the first and 
second p. of the next scallop, 
>* on the foundation thread 
work five times alternately 5 
ds., fasten to the next p., 
then 5 ds.; fasten together 
the last 2 p. of this and the 
first 2 p. of the next scallop ; 
repeat from *. For the up- 
per edge of the edging cro- 
chet one round of sc. and one 
round of open-work de. as 
shown by the illustration. 
Fig. 15.—Tatrep Inser- 
T1on. ‘This insertion con- 
sists of two rounds, and is 
worked with one thread. 1st 
round.—Work one ring of 
2 ds., 1 p., 6 ds., 1 p.,6 ds., 
1 p., 2 ds., * t. (turn), close" 
to this work one Josephine 
knot of six stitches right, 
close to this work a similar 
Josephine knot, close to the 
last knot work one. ring of 
2 ds:, fasten to the last p. of , 
the preceding ring, 6 ds., 1 






piece of gimp; 
. then again draw 
the next loop of the first 
piece of gimp through this 
loop, always passing the nee- 
dle from the upper to the un- 
der side, and continue in this 
manner. The next loop in 
which the needle is to be in- 
serted is indicated by X on 
Fig. 21. 

Figs. 22-24.—These illus- 
trations give the border, in- 
sertion, and crown of the in- 
fant’s knitted cap illustrated 
in the last number of the 
Bazar, double page. A full 
description of the manner of 


knitting accompanies the il- r 


lustration. 


Embroidered Clothes- 
Rack, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus carved wood clothes- 

rack is partly stained brown 
and partly polished black. 
A bronze hoop borders the 
inner edge of the clothes- 
rack; the brackets are also 
ornamented with 
bronze rings.— 
The foundation 
for the embroid- 
ery is of a light 


Fig. 





. 2.—MEDALLION FoR CricAR-CaSEs, 
ETC,—APPLICATION AND SATIN 
StitcH EMBROIDERY. 


- work on the foundation thread 


‘working 1-sl.-on the first se.; in doing which’ the foun- 


“se, of the same ring, 2 ch. ; repeat from >. 34 round. —Open-work 
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Fig. 1.—Case witn Boston ‘l'ascet.—O?:N. 


Fig. 2.—Case with Boston Tas.et.—Crosep. 


ever, between every two Josephine knots, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 16.—Tatrep aNnp Crocnet EpcInc. 
The rings and scallops of this edging are worked 
in one round with two threads. 
Tie the foundation and working 
threads together, and with the 
foundation thread only work one 
ring of 4 ds., 1 short p., 4 ds., 
1 p., 8 ds, turn the ring, * 


with saddler’s silk in different shades of one color, 
or in different bright colors, in diagonal, straight, 
and dovetailed satin stitch, in half-polka stitch, 
knotted stitch, and point Russe. 
‘The velvet edge, which is applied to 
the foundation, is bordered on the 
inner and outer edge with silk sou- 
tache of the color of the foundation, 
and besides on the inner edge with 
fine twisted silk cord of the color of 
the velvet. For the 
trimming on the vel- 
vet edge apply small 
satin strips of the 
color of the founda- 
tion to the velvet, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and on these 
strips work in point 
Russe. 


Medallions for 
Cigar-Cases, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE medallions 
are worked on a foundation of cloth, 
velvet, silk, or leather in satin and 
half-polka stitch, with small pieces 
of silk or satin applied. Work the 
body of the raven, as well as that 
of the fox, in dovetailed satin stitch. 
On the outer edge of the medallions 
sew soutache and fine silk cord. 


Wire and Bead Basket for Worsted. 


To make this basket double a piece of covered wire 
eighteen inches and a half long so as to form a ring nine 
inches and a quarter in circumference. — In a: similar 
manner form a ring ten inches in circumference of a piece 
of wire twenty inches long, and cover both rings closely with blue floss 
silk.. Then take two pieces of wire each seventy-six inches long, lay 
them on each other in such a manner that one end ‘of each piece of 
wire projects from the end of the other piece half an inch, wind blue 
silk on both pieces at the same time, and bend the double wire thus 
formed into ten loops, each three inches and three-quarters long, which 
meet as shown by the illustration. Fasten the projecting ends of the 


@ds.; Lip.,-7-ds., 
fasten to the sec- 
ond p. of the ring, 
turn the - work, 
work with the 
foundation thread 
only one ring as 
before, again fast-’ 
en to’ the second 
p. of the preced- 
ing ring, and re- 
peatfrom *. Cro- 
chet for the upper 
edge of the edging 
always alternately 
1 sl. (slip stitch) 
res = free p. of the next ring, 
ch. 

Fig. 17.—-Crocuet Encrne. 
For this edging work, first, the 
middle round, consisting all of sc., 
ona foundation thread. ‘> Work 
on the foundation thiead 29 sc., 
and close the last 22 sc. in a ring, 


dation thread should lie underneath the relative'st. and 
‘be surrounded in working the sl. ; repeat from *. - 2d 
round.— >°1 se. on the sixth sc. of the next ring, five 
times ‘alternately 5 ch, 1 sc. on the second following 


double crochet. 

Fig. 18.—Mienarpisrt AND Crocuet Epona. For this edging 
crochet on woven mignardise braid, as shown by the illustration, al- 
ways alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 1 de. scallop on the following 
loop ; each de. scallop consists of 7 de. 

Fig. 19.—Knyirrep anp Crocuet Epeinc. For this edging knit, 
first, with tatting cotton and two steel knitting-needles as follows: 


Make a foundation of 2 st., throw the working thread once over the Fig. 2.—Deston For Enprorperrp CLorues-Rack. wire together. Wind crystal beads that have been strung on blue silk 
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closely on every plese of wire, fasten the wire 
loops together with blue silk, and overhand them 
on both rings with blue silk. ‘The smaller ring 
forms the bottom and the larger ring the upper 
edge of the basket. For the bottom cut, besides, 
a circular piece of card-board two inches and 

uarters in diameter, and cover it on both 
sides with blue silk; on that side which after- 
ward comes on the inside of the basket cover the 
card-board with a piece of wire covered with 
silk and beads, which is sewed on in coils. For 
the lining of the basket cut a straight strip of 
blue silk twenty inches long and four inches and 
three-quarters wide, hem the sides and join the 
ends; then gather the silk on one side, and 
overhand it together with the outer edge of the 
bottom. Fasten the bottom and lining inside of 
the basket, sewing the former to the lower bead 
ying with double blue silk. Sew the upper edge 
of the lining, which is also gathered, to the up- 
per bead ring. ‘The handle, which is formed of 
double wire fourteen inches long and covered 
with beads, is set on as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 


Case with Boston Tablet, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 445. 


Tus tablet is designed for marking the in- 
teresting game of Boston. It is made of gray 
silk, and ornamented in point Russe embroidery 
with fine black silk as shown by the illustration. 
Cut of a double layer of silk and enameled cloth 
a strip eight inches long and three inches and a 
half wide, and scallop one end for the flap, as 
shown by Fig. 2. Ornament the piece of silk 
for the outside of the case with embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which is reduced in size, and 
then overhand both pieces of silk together over 
an interlining of enameled cloth. The seam 
made by doing this is covered with fine silk cord. 
On the point of the flap sew a loop of elastic 
braid, and set the Boston tablet into the case, as 
shown by Fig. 2. The printed tablets can be 
procured at stationery stores. 








SONG. 


Fy, little song, to my love, 
Over the rolling sea; 

Tell him how bright are the stars above; 
Tell him to weep not for me. 


Kiss off the falling tears— 
My kiss of the days gone by ; 

Tell him how fleet is the foot of the years, 
Whisper—my love can not die. 


Fly away into his heart, ’ 
Borne on the soft Summer’s breath; 
Sing to him, ‘‘ Love and lover must part— 
True love is stronger than death.” 

Fly with the dying day, 
Over the star-lit sea; 

Lull him to sleep in the Ignd far away ; 
Bring him in dreams to me. 











(Continued from No. 25, page 415.) 


TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Tue Lovets or Arpen,” “Lany Avp- 
Ley’s SEORET,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XV. 


‘*postT THOU LOOK BACK ON WHAT HATH 
BEEN ?” 


Arter Hubert Walgrave’s departure, the en- 
tire story of Grace Redmayne’s life could be told 
in three words: ‘‘He was gone.” She aban- 
doned herself utterly to the bitterness of regret. 
She went to and fro by day, and lay down to 
rest at night, with one great sorrow in her heart 
—a childish grief perhaps at the worst, but none 
the less bitter to this childish soul. Nor had she 
any friendly ear into which to pour her woes. 
On the contrary, she had to keep perpetual watch 
and ward over herself, lest she should betray her 
foolish secret. It was the old story of the worm 
in the bud, and the damask cheek soon began to 
grow wan and pale. So changed and haggard, 
indeed—so faded from her nymph-like beauty— 
did the girl become that even Mrs. James Red- 
mayne’s unsentimental eyes perceived the differ- 
ence; and that worthy matron told her husband, 
with some anxiety of tone, that their niece must 
be ill. 

‘*She’s going the way of her poor mother, I’m 
afraid, Jim,” she said. ‘‘She’s fainted dead off 
more than once sitice that evening in Clevedon 
Chase. I let her do a hand’s turn in the dairy 
the day before yesterday, for she gets restless 
and fretful sometimes, for want of work, lollop- 
ing about all day, reading novels or playing the 
piano. It was light work enough—making up 
a bit of butter into swans—for it isn’t likely I’d 
give her any thing heavy to do; but when she'd 
been standing in the dairy half an hour or so, 
she went off all of a sudden as white as a sheet 
of paper, and would have gone flat down on the 
bricks, if I hadn’t caught her in my arms; and 
a regular bother I had to bring her round too. 
Depend upon it, Mr. Humphreys was right, and 
there's something wrong with her heart.” 

*¢ Poor little lass !” murmured the farmer, ten- 
derly. He remembered his niece when she had 
been indeed a little lass, and had sat upon his 
knee peering into the mysteries of a turnip-shaped 
silver watch—a fragile flower-like child, whom 
he used to touch tenderly with his big clumsy 
hands, as if she had been an exotic. ‘‘ Poor lit- 
tle lass! that seems hard, though, Hannah, if 
there’s any thing amiss. She’s so young and so 
bright and so pretty—as personable a young 
woman as you can see between this and Tun- 
bridge. And there’s her father working for her 

over yonder, I think it would clean break Rick’s 





heart if he were to come back and find Gracey 
missing. We'd best do something, hadn't we, 
Hannah—take her. up to some London doctor, 
eh?” 

‘¢ We might do that,” Mrs. Redmayne answer- 
ed, thoughtfully, ‘‘ when the hops are gathered. 
I couldn’t spare a day between this and then, if 
it was a matter of life and death, as you ma) 
say; and thank God it isn’t that! The girl ain't 
strong, and she’s subject to fainting-fits; but 
there mayn’t be any thing serious in it, after all.” 

‘* You must take her up to London, Hannah, 
to see some top-sawyer of a doctor, as soon as 
ever the hopping’s over.” 

‘¢J don’t mind doing that. It’s no use fidget- 
ing ourselves with Mr. Humphreys’s fancies. If 
you've got a sick headache, he looks at you as 
solemn as if he was thinking of giving a hint to 
the undertaker.” 

**T say, mother,” Mr. James Redmayne re- 
marked to his spouse, after a pause, ‘‘ you don’t 
think the girl's got any thing on her mind, do 
you? She ain’t fretting about any thing, is she ?” 

‘‘Fretting about any thing! Mercy’s sakes, 
what’s she got to fret about? All her victuals 
found for her, and no need to soil the tips of her 
fingers, unless she likes. She’s never known a 
trouble in her life, except her father leaving 
her; and she’s got the better of that ever so 
long. What can put such rubbish into your 
head, father ?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know: girls are apt to have 
fancies, you see. There was that chap, Mr. Wal- 
gry, for instance, hanging about her, and talking 
to her a good deal, off and on. He may have 
put some foolish notions into her head—may 
have flattered her a bit, perhaps, and made her 
think he was in love with her.” 

Mr. Redmayne made these observations in a 
dubious tone, and with a somewhat guilty feeling 
about his own conduct during that one week of 
his wife’s absence. He had left those two so en- 
tirely free to follow their own devices, while he 
made the most of his brief span of liberty. The 
partner of his fortunes took him up sharply. 

‘¢ Hanging about her, indeed!” she exclaimed. 
‘*T never allowed any hanging about to go on 
under my nose; and I must say I always found 
Mr. Walgry quite the gentleman. Of course he 
did take some notice of Grace; she is a pretty 
girl, and it isn’t likely she'd be passed over like 
a plain one. But I don’t believe he ever said a 
foolish word to her, or behaved any way unbe- 
coming a gentleman.” 

“If you say so, Hannah, I make no doubt 
you're quite correct in your views,” the farmer 
replied, submissively ; ‘* only I-don’t like to see 
Ed hanging her head—it don’t seem natu- 
ral ” 


‘*Tt’s weakness, that’s what it is, James. If 
she’d only drink the hop tea I make her, she'd 
pick up her strength fast enough. There’s noth- 
ing finer than a tumbler of hop tea every morn- 
ing, but girls are so obstinate, and think that 
physic ought to be as sweet as sugar-plums.” 

So the discussion ended. Grace's health 
seemed variable. She looked brighter on some 
days than on others; made little efforts, in fact, 
to stifle her sorrow ; put on an appearance of life 
and gayety, and then relapsed and gave way 
altogether. When questioned by her aunt or 
uncle, she said she had a headache—they could 
never extort more from her than that. Once 
good-natured James Redmayne took her aside, 
and asked her, with simple earnestness that 
touched her keenly, if there were any trouble on 
her mind; but she answered him very much a8 
her aunt had done on her behalf: What could 
there be to trouble her ? 

**You are all so kind to me, dear Uncle 
James,” she said; ‘‘ and if my father were only 
at home I ought to be as happy as any girl in 
Kent.” 

It was rather a vague answer, but to James 
Redmayne it seemed a sufficient one. He went 
in to his wife with an air of mingled wisdom and 
triumph. 

** I’ve got to the bottom of it all, mother,” he 
said. ‘* Gracey’s still fretting for her father ; she 
owned as much to me just now.” 

** More fool she, then!” exclaimed Mrs. James, 
who did not approve of confidence being reposed 
in her husband which had not first been offered 
toher. ‘ Fretting won’t bring Richard home a 
day the sooner, or earn him an ounce of gold-dust 
to bring back with him. She’d better drink my 
hop tea, and keep up her health and good looks, 
so as to do him credit when he does come.” 

Mr. Walgrave had been gone three weeks— 
ah, what an age of sadness and regret !—when 
the parcel containing the locket came to Grace. 
A parcel directed in his hand—it was only too 
familiar to her from pencil notes in some of the 
books he had lent her, and from the papers she 
had seen scattered about his table. Fortune fa- 
vored her in the receipt of the packet. She had 
gone out to take the letters from the postman 
that morning, expecting nothing, hoping for 
nothing. From him or of him she never thought 
to receive sign or token. Had he not told her 
many times, in the plainest words, that the story 
of their love must come to an end, like a book 
that is shut, on the day he left Brierwood? She 
was too simple-minded to imagine him capable 
of wavering. He had said that his honor com- 
pelled him ‘to forsake her, and he would be faith- 
ful to that necessity. 

Her heart gave a great leap when she saw the 
address on the little packet. She fled round the 
house like a lapwing, and did not stop to breathe 
till she was safe under the shadow of the cedar, 
in the spot where she had- known such perilous 
happiness with him. Then she sank down on 
the rustic bench, and with tremulous fingers-tore 
open the little parcel. 

A dainty case of dark blue velvet, in itself a 
treasure to a girl so unsophisticated as Grace; 
a casket that opened with a spring, revealing a 
large yellow gold locket set with pearls, reposing 





on a bed of white satin—a gem so beautiful that 
the sight of it took her breath away, and she sat 


gazing upon it, transfixed with womanly rapture. 


She opened the locket, and looked at the little 
enameled picture of forget-me-nots. Sweet, 
very sweet; but oh, how much she would have 
preferred his portrait, or even one little ring of 
his dark wavy hair! he laid the treasure on 
the bench beside her, and opened his letter, de- 
vouring it with wide-open luminous eyes. 

The scrap of paper attracted her attention 
first: ‘‘There is a secret spring; touch it, and 
you will find my photograph.” She gave a little 
cry of joy, and began to search for’ the spring, 
found it, and gave a louder cry of utter delight 
when she beheld the face of her lover. The 
skillful colorist had flattered Mr. Walgrave not a 
little : the pale dark complexion was Italianized ; 


‘the gray eyes were painted in ultramarine; the 


face in the miniature looked from five to ten 
years younger than the original. But to Grace 
the picture was simply perfect. She perceived 
no flattery: the face which was to her the no- 
blest upon earth was only idealized as she had 
idealized it in her own mind from the hour in 
which she began to love its owner. And yet 
when Hubert Walgrave first came to Brierwood 
she had seen nothing wonderful in his appearance, 
and had considered him decidedly middle-aged. 

At last, after gazing at the miniature till her 
eyes grew dim, clouded with innocent tears— 
after kissing the glass that covered it with fond 
foolish kisses—she touched the spring and shut 
the case, and then read her letter. 

This disappointed her a little. It was evi- 
dently written to be read by her uncle and aunt. 
Not one word of that brief bright past: only a 
letter such as any grateful lodger might have 
written to his landlady’s daughter. She shed a 
few tears. 

“Tt was good of him to send me his picture,” 
she said to herself. ‘‘ But he is quite gone from 
me; I shall never, never see him again!” 

The picture had kindled new hope in her 
breast ; the letter destroyed it. There was some 
comfort, however, in being able to show this let- 
ter to her aunt, and to wear her locket in the 
light of day. She carried the little velvet case 
and the letter in-doors, and went in quest of her 
aunt, whom she found in the dairy. ; 

‘¢Oh, Aunty Hannah, I have had a letter and 
a present!” 

‘* What, a pincushion or a book-marker from 
one of your old school-fellows, I’ll lay, or some 
such trumpery? You girls are always fiddle- 
faddling about some such rubbish !” 

** Look, aunt!” cried Grace, displaying the 
locket imbedded in white satin. 

‘Sure to goodness!” cried Mrs, James, star- 
ing at the trinket: ‘‘ where did you get that?” 

**From Mr. Walgrave, aunt, with such a kind 
letter!” 

Mrs. James snatched the letter from her niece’s 
hand, and read it aloud, going over every word, 
and harking back every now and then to read a 
sentence a second time, in a deliberate way that 
aggravated Grace beyond measure. And then 
she turned from the letter to the locket, and ex- 
amined it minutely, while Grace stood by in an 
agony, lest her clumsy fingers should hit upon 
the secret spring. 

“It’s a pretty thing enough,” she said at last, 
‘and must have cost a sight of money—pearls 
and all, for I suppose they’re real; and I can’t see 
as he had any call to send you such a thing. He 
paid for what he had, and there was no obliga- 
tion on either side. Forget-me-nots, too, as if 
it was for a young woman he was keeping com- 
pany with. I don’t half like such nonsense, and 
I doubt your uncle will be for sending it back.” 

“Oh, aunt!” said Grace; and then began to 


ry. 

**Lord bless me, child, don’t be such a cry- 
baby. If you can get round your uncle to let 
you keep the locket, you may. A present’s a 
present, and I don’t suppose Mr. Walgry meant 
any harm; he’s too much a gentleman for that, 
leastways as far as I could see. All I hope is, 
he never went talking any nonsense to you be- 
hind my back.” ' 

‘** No, aunt, he never talked nonsense; he was 
always sensible, and he told me—something about 
himself. He's engaged to be married—has been 
engaged for ever so long.” 

“* Well, it was fair and honorable of him to 
tell you that, anyhow. You can show the let- 
ter to your uncle at dinner-time, and if he likes 
you to keep the locket, I’m agreeable.” 

When dinner-time came, Mr. James, whose 
opinion on most subjects was a mere reflection 
of his wife’s, studied that worthy woman’s coun- 
tenance, and seeing her favorably disposed to- 
ward the gift and the giver, opined that his niece 
might accept Mr. Walgrave's present without any 
derogation to the family dignity. She must write 
him a pretty little letter of thanks, of course, 
showing off her boarding-school education, which 
Mr. Wort would no doubt forward to him, as he 
had happened to omit any address in his letter. 

So Grace wore her locket in the face of man- 
kind on the first Sunday after the arrival of the 
packet; wore it on her muslin dress at church, 
with a shy consciousness that all the parish must 
be dazzled by its splendor—that the old rector 
himself, if his eyes were good enough, might 
break down in the midst of his sermon, overcome 
by a sudden glimpse of its gorgeousness. She 
wore it on a black ribbon under her dress se- 
cretly upon those days which her aunt called 
“*workadays ;” and at night she put it under her 
pillow. Hers was the early, passionate, girlish 
love, which is so near akin to foolishness—the 
Juliet love, which would have her Romeo cut out 
in little stars, 

“And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun.” 

The girl’s spirits revived a little with the pos- 

session of this locket. She looked brighter and 








better, and her aunt forgot her fears. September 
came to an end, and the hop-picking began: 
herds of tramps from the wilds of Hibernia, from 
the heart of the Seven Dials, from the wretched- 
est alleys in Whitechapel and Bermondsey, came 
pouring in upon the fair Kentish country. Mrs 

mayne was too busy to think much of Grace's 
health; and when the girl began to flag a little 
again, finding that life was dreary even with that 
portrait in her bosom, no one observed the change. 
She went off into rather a severe fainting-fit one 
afternoon, but there was no one at hand but 
Sally, the maid-of-all-work, who brought her 
round as best she might, and thought nothing of 
the business. She had fainted herself on a mid- 
sammer Sunday, when Kingsbury church was 
hotter than usual, and never went to that place 
yo pte without a big blue bottle of smelling. 
salts. 

Now in the dusky October evenings fitful 
patches of light glowed here and there on the 
landscape; and riding along narrow lanes, the 
traveler came ever and anon to a rustic encamp- 
ment—a ragged family huddled round a fire, sun- 
burned faces turned toward him inquiringly as he 
passed, a bevy of tatterdemalion children dart- 
ing out at him to ask for alms, and sharp cries 
of ‘* Pitch us a copper, Sir!” in the purest Cock- 
ney. The group, so picturesque at a distance, 
was sordid enough on inspection, and the tray- 
eler could but wish these nomads had better shel- 
ter. <A ragged blanket, perhaps, hung upon a 
couple of poles, made a rough tent here and there, 
but those who possessed so much luxury were 
the aristocrats of the community; the vulgar 
herd slept in the open, save on some lucky occa- 
sion when a liberal farmer gave them the use of 
an empty barn. 

James Redmayne was tender-hearted, and at 
Brierwood the wandering race fared luxuriously, 
He lent them old rick-covers for tents, and what- 
ever barn he had empty was placed at their dis- 
posal. Grace took an interest in the little chil- 
dren, spent all her money in cakes, and robbed 
the baskets in the apple-loft for their benefit; 
carried the women great jugs of cold tea in the 
evenings, and helped and comforted them in 
many small ways, at the hazard of catching a 
fever, as her aunt frequently reminded her. In 
this particular season she was more than usually 
active in these small charities: that great sorrow 
in her heart was numbed a little by the sight of 
commoner sorrows. This year she was more 
tender than ever, the women thought—the old 
hands, who had known her in former years. She 
would sit for hours in a shady corner of a field, 
with a sick child in her arms, singing it to sleep 
with sweet sad songs. The women used to look 
at her from a little distance, and talk together in 
whispers of her gentleness and her pale grave 
face. 

‘*T’'m afeard there’s summat wrong,” one stal- 
wart matron said to another. ‘‘She were as 
gay as a bird last hop-picking. She looks like 
my sister Mary that went off into a consumption 
and died in the hospital—that white like, and 
her hands that wasted as you might a’most see 
through ’em. And she such a sweet young 
thing, too! It do seem hard that such as she 
should be took, and my old father, wot’s a trou- 
ble to every body, and no more use of his limbs , 
than a new-born infant, left behind to worrit.” 

One night, after a day spent almost entirely in 
the hop fields, Grace discovered a great calamity 
—her locket was gone. The ribbon worn every 
day had been worn through at last by the sharp 
edge of the ring. It was round her neck when 
she undressed, with the two ends hanging loose- 
ly. Late as it was, she would have gone out 
and hunted for her treasure by moonlight— 
would have roused the hop-pickers and bribed 
them to hunt for her; but the house was lecked, 
and the keys under Mrs. James’s pillow, and it 
was more than she dared to wake that vigilant 
housewife. So she went to bed quietly, and 
cried all night, and came down stairs next morn- 
ing ashy pale, and with red swollen circles round 
her eyes, to tell of her loss. 

Mrs. James flew into a passion on hearing the 
news. 

‘Lost it ? you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. What call had you to wear it on a work- 
aday ?” she cried. 

Grace blushed crimson. 

‘¢1 know it was very foolish of me, Aunt Han- 
nah; but—but—I was so fond of it!” . 

‘¢Was there ever such a baby? Fond of it, 
indeed! You're fond of the piano your father 
gave you: I’m sure I wonder you don’t wear 
that hanging round your neck —you’re silly 
enough. And of course some of your blessed 
hop-pickers have stolen it; and serve you right. 
That comes of consorting with such low rab- 
ble.” 

“‘They couldn't have stolen it, aunt; I wore 
it under my dress , they couldn’t have known any 
thing about it.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! they’re cunning enough 
to know any thing. If you’d swallowed a sover- 
eign, they'd know it was inside you. Besides, I 
dare say you took and pulled it out of your bo- 
som to show to some of their rubbishing brats. 
You'll nurse yourself into the typhus fever or the 
small-pox one of these day, with nursing those 
ragamuffins; and a deal of use you'd be in the 
world without your good looks, considering as 
you can’t so much as set the sponge for a batch 
of bread.” s : 

Grace was silent with the silence of guilt. Sit- 
ting under a hedge yesterday with one of those 
waifs of humanity in her lap, while its mother 
and a brood of bantlings from three years old 
and upward clustered round a hop-bin a few yards 
off, she had drawn the locket from her bosom and 
dangled it before the eyes of the little one, half 
to amuse the child, half for the pleasure of look- 
ing at the thing which was the sole token left of 
her brief love story. 

Aunt Hannah, though unsympathetic in man- 
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ner, was by no means minded that the locket 
should be lost. . 

‘‘Tt’s a thankless task spending money upon 
you,” she said; “* and so I shall tell Mr. Walgry, 
if ever I set eyes on him again. Real gold, set 
with real pearls, and go and fool it away among 

ck of hoppers.” 
PA fter havior given relief to her mind in this 
manner, she dispatched Jack and Charley and a 
farm-laborer to scour the country under Grace’s 
guidance. ‘The girl was to point out to them ev- 
ery path she had taken, and every spot where 
she had rested throughout the previous day. 

‘+ But it’s about as likely you'll find the moon 
lying in the grass as that locket,” Aunt Hannah 
remarked, despairingly, as they set out. 

She proved only too true a prophet. ,The 
young men searched diligently, under Grace’s di- 
rection—searched till dinner, and after dinner be- 
gan again, and went on unflinchingly till tea- 
time; but without result. After tea the early 
twilight shrouded the farm, and it was too dark 
to look any longer. Uncle James had the hop- 
pers collected at nightfall, and told them what 
had been lost, offering a couple of sovereigns to 
the man, woman, or child who would restore it ; 
but they all made the same declaration, with every 
form of asseveration common to their class. No 
such thing had they seen. 

“That's a lie!” said James Redmayne, stur- 
dily. ‘Some of you has seen it, and some of you 
has got it, or made away with it since last night. 
The locket’s almost as large as the palm of my 
hand. You couldn’t fail to see it lying any 
wheres; and my sons have been over every inch 
of ground my niece walked upon yesterday. It’s 
hard you should take any thing as belongs to 
her, for she’s been a good friend to you all.” 

*¢ That she have, Sir!” the women cried, with 
tremendous energy, and a desperate emphasis on 
the last word. And then came a confusion of 
shrill voices, all protesting that the owners there- 
of would not wrong Miss Redmayne to the ex- 
tent of a sixpence. 

Grace went to her room quite worn out by 
that weary day—the pacing to and fro, with less- 
ening hope as the hours wore on. It was gone 
—the one solace that had cheered her life. 

‘‘T shall never see his face any more,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘ There is a fate against me.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘‘ BUT IF THOU MEAN’ST NOT WELL.” 


Arter the loss of the locket Grace Redmayne 
drooped visibly. Good-hearted Uncle James did 
all in his power to recover the lost trinket: put 
the matter into the hands of the police; had in- 
quiries made among London pawnbrokers, and 
so on; but without avail. Poor Grace wander- 
ed about the bare fields where the hop-vines had 
lately flourished, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, like some melancholy spirit haunting the 
scene of an unhappy life. Aunt Hannah repri- 
manded her sharply from day to day for such 
foolishness. 

** If the locket’s lost, it’s lost,” she said, philo- 
sophically; ‘‘and there’s no use in grizzling about 
it. There’s more lockets in the world than that ; 
and if the balance is on the right side next quar- 
ter-day, I dare say your uncle will buy you a 
new one, perhaps with both our portergrafts, one 
on each side; and that ‘ll be worth taking care 
of as a family keepsake—something to show 
your children by-and-by.” 

Grace gave a little involuntary:shudder. A 
portrait of Aunt Hannah, whom photography 
made unutterably grim, instead of that splendid 
face, those godlike eyes! 

‘*Tt’s very kind of you to think of that,” the 
girl said, half crying; ‘‘but I should never care 
to have another locket, please.” 

**Oh, very well! I suppose you think we 
couldn’t give you any thing as handsome as that ; 
but, for my part, I should have thought you'd 
have set more store by a keepsake from one of 
your own family than a stranger’s present.” 

“It isn’t that, aunt. I’ve got your photo- 
graph and uncle’s in my album, and I'm sure [ 
value them. But I'll never wear another locket. 
There’s something unlucky about them.” 

The year waned. October came to an end; 
and for various reasons that visit to the London 
physician which James Redmayne and his wife 
had talked about had not yet been made. To 
those who saw Grace every day the gradual 
change in her was not so obvious as to cause im- 
mediate alarm. Nor were hard-working people 
like the Redmaynes on the watch for such slight 
symptoms as awaken terror in those who have 
sufficient leisure to be anxious. ‘The girl rose at 
her usual time, took her place among her kin- 
dred at meals, went patiently through the rou- 
tine of the long dull day, and never uttered a 
complaint. ; 

She was completely unhappy,. nevertheless. 
She had no companions of her own age, who 
might have taught her to shake off this foolish 


sorrow—no innocent gayeties to distract her — 


mind. The slow level life of a farm-house was 
about the best possible existence in which to 
foster a sorrow such as hers. 

She had written that epistle which her uncle 
James had spoken of as ‘‘ a pretty little letter” — 
a very formal composition, supervised by the 
whole family.. James Redmayne would fain 
have had her begin, ‘‘‘This comes hoping,” a 
formula which he had used all his life, and firm- 
ly believed in as the essence of polite letter-writ- 
ing. She had written to‘thank Mr. Walgrave 
for his very kind present, which was indeed very, 
very beautiful, and which she should value very 
much all her life. There were a great many 
“‘verys’” in the letter ; and it was written in her 
best boarding-school hand—with long loops to the 
g’sand y’s, after a spécialité of Miss Toulmin’s— 
on the thickest and creamiest note-paper to be 
procured at Tunbridge Wells. Uncle James 





would have had a view of that polite resort at the 
top of the first page; but this his niece condemn- 
ed as vulgar. 

‘*Mr. Walgrave knows Tunbridge Wells, un- 
cle,” she said. ‘‘ He can’t want a picture of it 
on a penny sheet of paper—such bad paper, too, 
as they always print the views on.” 

No answer: had come to this letter, which, in- 
deed, needed none; but for a month after she 
sent it the girl had hoped, faintly, for some ac- 
knowledgment. With the dying out of this 
hope, and the loss of her locket, all was over: 
there was nothing left her except the blank fu- 
ture, in which that one beloved figure could have 
no part. 

And her father—her father, whose letters had 
been more hopeful of late, telling of increasing 
good fortune, hinting even at the possibility of 
his return before another year was ended, with 
all the objects of his expedition fully realized ; 
the father whose exile she had lamented so bit- 
terly only a year ago—was he forgotten? No, 
not forgotten; only deposed to the second place 
in her heart. She thought of him very often, 
with a guilty sense of having wronged him by 
her love for another. But that first love of 
girlhood is an all-absorbing passion. She had 
hardly room in her mind for her father’s image 
beside that other. If he could have returned 
at this moment to cheer and comfort her, she 
might perhaps have struggled bravely with her 
grief, and conquered it. He had been all the 
world to her in years gone by—father, mother, 
companion, friend; the pride and delight of her 
life; and in the rapture of reunion with him 
that other image might have grown pale and 
shadowy, until it became only the memory of a 
girlish sorrow. But he did not come, and she 
went on thinking of Hubert Walgrave. 

SH® had no hope—positively none—of ever 
seeing his face again. Day after day, in the 
misty November mornings, she awoke with the 
same void in her heart. The pain was almost 
worse than the pain of her awakening in the 
days that followed her father’s departure. That 
grief had at the worst been brightened by hope : 
this was quite hopeless. 

Her aunt sent her to Kingsbury one fine after- 
noon in November on some small errand to the 
single shop of the village—an errand which was 
designed rather to rouse the girl from her list- 
lessness, and give her the benefit of a brisk walk, 
than to supply any positive need of the house- 
hold. 

‘** Any thing's better for her than lolloping 
over a book,” remarked Mrs. Redmayne, who 
regarded reading in every shape and form, ex- 
cept the ponderous Henry's Bible on a Sunday 
afternoon, as more or less a vice. 

The walk was through those lanes and by 
those fields which she had walked so often with 
him; the way by which they had come together 
on that first Sunday afternoon, when he joined 
her in her return from church. How well she 
remembered it all! ‘The landscape had changed 
since then, but was hardly less beautiful to the 
eye of a painter. The shifting shadows on the 
broad fallow, the tawny gold and crimson, brown 
and dun-color of the still lingering foliage; the 
very weeds in the hedge, and the dock leaves in 
the ditch, fringed by dew-drops left from the 
morning mists, which a November sun had not 
been strong enough to disperse—all were beau- 
tiful. 

A robin was singing with all its might on one 
of the bars of a gate Grace had to pass. She 
lingered for a few minutes to listen to him, 
watching the joyous bird with sad, dreamy eyes. 

‘*T wonder if birds have any sorrows,” she 
thought; and then opened the gate gently, and 
went into the lane. 

It was a narrow gully between two tall neg- 
lected hedges, where the blackberry bushes grew 
high and rank, mixed with hazel and hawthorn, 
upon steep grassy banks which were bright with 
primroses in April. At the very entrance of the 
lane Grace stopped suddenly, with a little cry— 
stopped and clasped her hands upon her heart, 
which had a trick of beating furiously when she 
was agitated. 

There was a figure advancing toward her— 
the tall figure of a man—the image that haunted 
all her thoughts: Hubert Walgrave. He saw 
her, evidently, and came on with swifter foot- 
steps to meet her. 

She would have behaved with the utmost pro- 
priety, no doubt, had he come to the gate at 
Brierwood, and she been prepared for his ap- 
pearance ever so little; but at his coming upon 
her suddenly like this, all her fortitude left her ; 
she fell upon his breast, sobbing hysterically. 

“*My darling! my darling!” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Evening Post, 
writing from St. Johns, Newfoundland, 

gives an interesting account of the enormous 
fields of ice which from January until June 
were passing those shores in almost a continu- 
ous stream. This ice is formed on the surface 
of the sea in Davis and Baffin bays. Even in 
deep water the sea there becomes frozen at the 
surface. When the sun breaks up theice in these 
polar seas it is driven southward on the arctic 
current, and on this same current also are borne 
enormous icebergs from the coasts of Greenland. 
A river of ice, varying from fifty to two hun- 
dred miles in breadth, and about two thousand 
miles long, has been for months incessantly 

ouring its contents into the tepid waters.of the 
sulf Stream, where it is dissolved. The past 
winter has been very severe, and the thickness 
and quantity of ice have been unprecedented. 
Some idea may be formed of the enormous quan- 
tity of ice which is thus carried from the polar 
regions by the case of the exploring ship Reso- 
lute, which, having. become entangled in a vast 
field of ice in Melville Straits, was abandoned, 
but was afterward found in Baffin Bay, having 





been carried one thousand miles-from its former 
position. The ice has this year been almost 
ruinous to the seal fisheries, and doubtless the 
great amount may in some measure account for 
the unusually cool weather and late season 
which we have experienced in this latitude. 





The rock on which the Cunard steamer Trip- 
oli was stranded is near Wexford, on the south- 
east coast of Ireland, at the entrance of St. 
George’s Channel, and is a point that is usually 
very closely approached by vessels sailing from 
the port of Liverpool bound west. The Cunard 
line has hitherto been one of the most fortunate 
in the world. Only one steamer has been lost 
during the thirty-three years’ service of this 
company, and that was the Columbia, one of their 
old boats, which was wrecked on the Nova Sco- 
tia coast while running for Halifax. It is said 
they have never lost a passenger nor a mail-bag 
by any disaster. On one occasion a passenger 
while standing on deck was killed by a heavy sea 
which broke aboard and threw him against the 
side of the vessel, but we believe no other loss 
of life was ever caused by accidents to these 
steamers. 





A French journal states that a gentleman hav- 
ing purchased a fine-looking rose-bush, full of 
buds, was greatly disappointed when they blos- 
somed to find the flowers of a dull, faded color. 
He filled in the pot at the top with finely pow- 
dered coal. In a few days the roses assumed a 
— red hue, as brilliant as could be de- 
sired. 





The time for canning fruit is at hand. Tin 
cans have been a used for both fruits and 
vegetables; but glass is certainly preferable. 
All fruits contain more or less acid, which, in 
some cases, acts upon metallic vessels. Tin cans 
are made with solder, an alloy into which lead 
largely enters. This metal is easily corroded, 
and poisonous salts are formed. It is believed 
by many chemists that persons have been seri- 
ously injured by eating tomatoes, peaches, etc., 
which have been put up in tin cans. 





When we remember how many Junes have 
been made uncomfortable and even disgusting 
to our citizens by the pestiferous measuring or 
“inch” worm, we can but feel grateful to the 
little sparrows, who have done a good work 
among us. Moreover, their cheerful notes and 
pleasing familiarity enliven our city. 





In the southern parts of Africa there is a cu- 
rious plant known by the name of hook-thorn, 
or grapple-plant, which is said to bear some re- 
semblance to the cuttle-fish. The large flowers 
of this truly horrible plant are a lovely purple 
hue. They spread themselves over the ground, 
or hang in masses from the trees and shrubs. 
The long branches have sharp, barbed thorns, 
set in pairs throughout their length. When 
the petals fall and the seed-vessels are developed 
and fully ripe, the two sides separate widely 
from each other, and form an array of sharp 
curved hooks. Woe be to the traveler who vent- 
ures near at such atime! The English sol- 
diers in the last Kaffir wars suffered terribly 
from this plant. While the Kaffir, unclothed 
and oily, escaped harmless, the European was 
certain to be made and held prisoner. Imagine 
one hooked thorn catching a coat sleeve. The 
first movement at escape bends the long slen- 
der branches, and hook after hook fixes its 
point into the clothing. Struggling on trebles 
the number of thorned enemies, and there is no 
way of escape except to stand still, cut off the 
clinging seed-vessels, and remove them one by 
one. 





Some curious things are unconsciously said 
and written by those who are careless in con- 
structing their sentences. A music committee 
recently advertised for a ‘‘candidate for organ- 
ist and music teacher, either a lady or a gentle- 
man.”” Among the replies received was the 
following: ‘‘Gentlemen, I noticed your adver- 
tisement for organist and music teacher, either 
lady or gentlemen. Having been both for sev- 
eral years, I offer you my services.”’ 





The latest reports from the potato- bugs: 
They have pitched their tents on the plains of 
Kansas, waiting, on short rations, for the sprout- 
ing of the esculent root; in Wisconsin they are 
sitting on the fences, offering high prices for po- 
tatoes and men to plant them; in Indiana they 
will poll a full vote; at Council Bluffs these 
interesting creatures are holding a joint conven- 
tion, and repudiate the one-term principle; 
while in Dubuque the bugs are loafing about the 
streets, awaiting the tardy growth of their fa- 
vorite vegetable. 

Among the scientific curiosities noted by the 
members of the Agassiz expedition was an im- 
mense quantity o a Te Macrocystis pyri- 
jera—of Sandy Point, Patagonia. This is the 
largest known alga, or sea-weed, and grows on 
these coasts, in from six to twenty fathoms of 
water, in vast beds, warning the mariner to be- 
ware of a near approach unless he wishes to be 
entangled in an inextricable net-work. It throws 
up from the oceanic depths stems of immense 
lengths, some of them from seven hundred to 
one thousand feet, the greatest development 
reached by any member of the vegetable race 
nowin existence. Patches of this sea-weed were 
passed in open sea with large sea-lions lying on 
its surface, who were apparently navigating in 
this novel manner with much satisfaction to 
themselves, and afforded much amusement to 
their scientific observers. 3 





A new method of washing has been extensive- 
ly adopted in Germany to obviate the ill effect 
of soda on linen. The operation consists in 
dissolving two pounds of soap in about three 
gallons of water as hot as the hand can bear, 
and adding to this one table-spoonful of turpen- 
tine and three of liquid ammonia; the mixture 
must then be well stirred, and the linen steeped 
in it for two or three hours, taking care to covef 
up the vessel which contains them as nearly her- 
metically as possible. The clothes are afterward 
washed out and rinsed in the usual way. The 
soap and water may be reheated and used a sec- 
ond time, but in that case half a table-spoonful 
of turpentine and a table-spoonful of ammonia 
must be added. The process is said to cause a 

reat economy of time, labor, and fuel. The 
finen scarcely suffors at all, as there is little ne- 





cessity for rubbing, and its cleanliness and color 
are perfect. The ammonia and turpentine, al- 
though their detersive action is great, have no 
injurious effect upon the linen, and while the 
former evaporates immediately, the smell of the 
latter is said to disappear entirely during the 
drying of the clothes. 





Egypt is making great preparations for the 
approaching International Exhibition at Vienna. 
It is probable that the Egyptian and Turkish de- 
partments will together give a very complete 
idea of the East in its industrial, commercial, 
artistic, and social aspects. There will be an 
Egyptian house with its harem, an Egyptian 
tomb, agricultural implements, and various an- 
tiquities. Also an Arab fountain, school, peas- 
ant hut, and a residence of a sheik; a Cairo 
bath, a Turkish fountain, and numerous curious 
things of a similar nature. 





Seldom has there been a more bountiful sup- 
ply of strawberries than we have enjoyed this 
season. -Fresh fruit and berries are wholesome, 
and it is a general blessing when they are so 
plenty and so cheap that all can have a good 
supply upon their tables. The acid of fresh 
fruit acts upon the liver, promoting that secre- 
tion naturally which is so often induced by 
medicines. he general health of the system 
is thus maintained, and diseases averted which 
are usually referred to biliousness, 





In some parts of Africa a curious method of 
conveying intelligence has been practiced from 
time immemorial. An immense drain is kept 
in some of the towns on the Niger for public 
service in conveying news. By loud talking 
sonorous vibrations are carried a great distance ; 
and wherever there is another drain to intercept 
the sound, sentences may be distinctly heard. 
This system is also practiced in other places. 
A tribe known as Camaroons have carried this 
kind of acoustic telegraph to great perfection. 





THE BABY-JUMPER. 





DIAGRAM OF JACKET FOR BABY-JUMPER. 


OR an infant of three months this contri- 
vance is one of the most acceptable amuse- 
ments, giving a healthy exercise to the child and 
many moments of needed relief to the tired arms 
of the mother. For half an hour the little one 
will jump and spring, crowing and laughing with 
delight at its unwonted freedom. ‘Too long a 
session is, of course, unadvised ; but baby will 
quickly tell when play-timeis over. ‘The jumper 
should be suspended over a bed, and the jacket 
arranged upon the child before buttoning it to 
the jumper. The hook must be firmly screwed 
to one.of the timbers in the ceiling. ‘The India 
rubber band (or door strap) can be purchased for 
a trifling sum at any hardware store. The safe- 


ty-cord should always be used, as a flaw in the 
rubber may cause the band to give way, in which 
event the cord, or guard (which may be of ribbon), 
The hoop of a flour bar- 


will prevent a tumble. 
rel will serve as a 
spreader, when cov- 
ered with cloth or 
wound with strips 
of ditferent-colored 
flannel. The ma- 
terial used for the 
suspenders should 
be strong. The lit- 
tle jacket can be 
made of any mate- 
rial desired. The 
most __ serviceable 
jacket is a strong 
lining covered with 
blue, red, or white 
flannel, embroider- 
ed or trimmed ac- 
cording to fancy. 
The buttons used 
should be large and 
strong. 

The seat-band is 
buttoned at A and 
B, giving a com- 
plete support to the 
child, so that no 
strain may come 
upon the arms or 
shoulders. The 
height of the jump- 
er is to depend upon 
that of the room in 
which it may be de- 
sired to locate it. 

Care should be 
taken that the baby 
does not bear too 
much weight upon 
its feet. A jumper 
may be made plain 
and inexpensive, or 
highly ornamental, 
according to fancy. 








BABY-JUMPER, 
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LINKED NAMES. 


'T has ever been a favorite pastime with lovers 

cc carve their united initials on the.bark of 
some wide-spreading tree, which may serve as a 
nenument of their constancy, and stand in fa- 
tuto years as a memento of the happy days when 
their love was new. ‘The handsome Highlander 
in the »icture is no exception to the rule; he is 
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busily engaged in cutting his own and Maggie’s 
linked initials, encircled by the symbolical heart 
which generally does duty on these occasions, on 
the smooth bark of the huge beech, which has 
served before as a tablet for lovers’ vows, if we 
may judge from the numerous inscriptions that 
are legible thereon. Maggie meanwhile stands 
with bated breath admiring the skill with which 
Duncan guides his sharp knife, and pleased at 


’ 


IW % 
. 


the impulse which has prompted this original 
device of memorializing their joint affection. 
For lovers’ tricks never grow old; each simple 
manifestation, however hackneyed in the eyes 
of frigid spectators, has the freshness of Eden to 
pure young hearts, which vitalize every thing with 
the warmth of their new life. Years roll on, and 
hearts become crusted over with the scoria of 
worldliness ; but we fancy that there will never 
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THE DIAMOND FIELDS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


i ae discovery of these fields has come at an 
opportune moment. ‘The jeweled portion 
of the community had really been getting very 
anxious on the subject of diamonds. ‘They were 
first found in India and in Borneo; but it isa 
curious fact that, though people talk of the dia- 


monds, The mines of Hindostan were exhaust- 
ed, and the period could easily be calculated 
when the Brazilian districts would be exhaust- 
ed. From time to time there had been rumors 
of fresh discoveries in diamonds. It was thought 
at one time that they would be found on Count 
Demidoff’s estates in Siberia, and, in fact, a 
number of small ones have been found in the 
Ural districts. Under these circumstances the 
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be a time when our lovers will witness these rude 
carvings without emotion, whatever fate the 
future may bring them; ‘and we can fancy Dun- 
can some day apostrophizing his tree as did Ten- 


nyson the Talking Oak— 


“Say thou, Whereon I carved: her name, 
If ever maid or spouse 
As: fair as ‘my Olivia came 
To rest beneath thy boughs.” 
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monds of Golconda, none were ever found at 
Golconda. Stilton cheese is not found at Stil- 
ton, nor Damascus sabres at Damascus. Many 
people depreciate the Cape diamonds ; but it 
must be remembered that when Indian diamonds 
were the rage there were considerable attempts 
to discredit and depreciate the Brazilian dia- 
monds. Scientific writers declared that the 
world was coming to afi end of its store of dia- 
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value of diamonds increased very greatly. While 
the amount of gold indefinitely increased, and 
the amount of diamonds was stationary, dia- 
monds must needs go up. It transpired in a 
court of law some years ago that the value of 
diamonds had increased to the extent of from 
forty to fifty per cent. The result of the recent 
discoveries must be that, at least.for the present, 
diamonds must deteriorate in value. 
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firmly. The pleat is formed by folding in the 
middle of the line of holes, from the top to the 
bottom edge, on one side, and the middle of the 
side seam on the other. 

The fronts are rounded to give more fullness 
to the bust, and are cut rather low in the neck. 
They are closed to the waist line with buttons 
and button-holes. A short peplum, pointed in 
front and rounded up on the back edge, is cord- 
ed across the top, and fastened at the waist line 
on each side of the front by hooks and loops. 
The coat sleeves are sewed plain into the arm- 
holes. The line of holes seven inches from the 
bottom edge shows where to sew en the trim- 
ming. ‘Three tapes nine inches long are tacked 
at the single holes in the back of the skirt and 
at the waist line for draping. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for the seams on the shoulders 
and «under the arms, and also on the bottom 
edge of the left side of the waist, and on the 
right at the bottom edge that is joined to the 
front side gore, and a quarter of an inch for all 
other seams. ‘The lines of holes show where to 
baste the seams on the shoulders and under the 
arms, where to take up the darts, the size and 
shape of the under part of the sleeve, where to 
lay the deep pleat in the side of the skirt, and 
where to tack the tape in the back. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 744 yards. 

AvgusTABLE DeEmI-TRAINED Sxirt.—This 
skirt is arranged so as to be looped for a walk- 
ing skirt when required. The pattern consists 
of a front gore, one side gore on each side of the 
front, and three straight breadths for the back, 
and section of kilt pleating. Only half the pat- 
tern is given. Cut the front gore and back 
breadth with the longest straight edge laid on 
the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. ‘I'ack 
seven tapes, each ten inches long, at the holes in 
the skirt and at the belt. The skirt is séwed to 
the belt plain in front, and is side pleated in the 
back. In forming the pleats, begin at the end 
that has the single hole, according to the notch- 
es, and bring the first notch up to the second 
one. Put the pattern together by the notches. 

Quantity of material, 11 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 2 inches wide, %4 of a yard. 

Extra for pleating, 1344 inches deep, 534 yards. 

Pointed trimming, 1 yard. 








“THIS YEAR—NEXT YEAR.” 


Tus year—next year—some time—never, 
Gayly did she tell; 

Rose leaf after rose leaf ever 
Eddied round and fell. 


This year—and she blushed demurely ; 
That would be too soon: 

He could wait a little, surely ; 
"Tis already June. 


Next year—that’s almost too hurried, 
Laughingly, said she; 

For when once a girl is married 
She no more is free. 


Some time—that is vague; long waiting 
Many a trouble brings; 

"I'wixt delaying and debating, 
Love might use his wings. 


Never—word of evil omen; 
And she sighed, heigh-ho! 

Tis the hardest lot for women, 
Lone through life to go. 


* * * * * 
Next year—early in the May-time, 
Was to be the day; 


Looked she sweetly toward that gay time, 
Gleaming far away. 


Never—fair with bridal flowers 
Came that merry spring; 

Ere those bright and radiant hours, 
She had taken wing. 


This year—hearts are bound by sorrow, 
Next year—some forget ; 

Some time—comes that golden morrow 
Never—earth saw yet. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 
THOSE DREADFUL AMERICANS. 

DARE say you will be very angry with me, and 

say I am forever dinning at the same tune; and 
that you are tired of being scolded, and that I 
might leave you alone now that I have vented 
my anger and given you my mind ; and that, after 
all, you did not ask for my advice, and that I have 
consequently not the ghost of a right to come 
and castigate you for not following it; and that, 
if it comes to that, you are the best judges of your 
own affairs ; and that, at any rate, so long as your 
fathers and husbands don’t join sides with me in 
finding fault and scolding, you do not care an 
old song what I or all the comets that ever struck 
the blue sky with their fiery tails, from the Del- 
uge to this year of grace, 1872, may say against 
your extravagance. Well, I suppose there is 
something in all this; but that will not make 
me hold my tongue. And now a bright idea 
comes to me. Why should I not attack the 
said husbands and fathers, and try what impres- 
sion my common-sense arguments would make 
on them? ‘Ten to one they are more amenable 
to reason in the matter than you are; and, in 
fact, I believe in my sacred soul nine-tenths of 
them are on my side already, if they were only 
enceuraged to stand up like men and own it. 
Take heed, therefore: I give you timely warning. 
If I do not see some improvement—or I will even 
be satisfied with a promise, a sign or symptom 
ever so faint, provided it be visible to the naked 
eye on this side of the Atlantic—I will com- 





mence a crusade against you in that quarter. 
Yesterday I had occasion to go to that arch 
demoralizer of womankind in the nineteenth 
century—Worth’s; and really what I saw and 
heard during the twenty minutes I spent dis- 
cussing the great feminine business of life with 
one of the upper nymphs of that pagan Olympia 
so roused my ire against you one and all that I 
feel I must, at any cost, rush once again into the 
arena and break a lance with you about your 
wickedness, Not that it concerns me or my 
countrywomen one atom how much you put on 
your unfortunate consciences, or what day of 
reckoning you are preparing for yourselves with 
husbands and other unhappy victims of your reck- 
less ways, but because we are your victims too; 
we pay our quantum to your bills, and we do not 
like it. We are less patient than the other pay- 
masters, First, I remarked that there was not 
one word of French to be heard among the ladies 
who were grouped in the various rooms holding 
conclave together about the great affair on hand ; 
they were all American, I do not mean to say 
that this is always the case; but that it was so 
once, when, without any particular attraction 
to draw them more than any other day, I turned 
in by chance and found they were the exclu- 
sive Visitors, is in itself a pretty significant fact. 
I made the remark to Mademoiselle ——, and 
she replied that their clients were, indeed, 
chiefly American; they had some few English, 
a good many Russians, but the great majority 
were from the United States. 

**And the French!—you do not count any 
among your customers?” I inquired. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘We have 
hardly any French /adies, madame: they would 
like to come here; they pine to be dressed by 
M. Worth, but they can not afford it; they are 
not rich enough to venture to our ateliers.” 

And this is the truth. ‘The nymph went on 
to explain how magnificently American ladies 
squandered their money ; how satisfactory it was 
to work for them. In fact, they were the only 
people worth working for. I meekly asked if it 
came within the bounds of her master’s conde- 
scension to make a silk costume for the con- 
temptible sum of 650 francs. My friend in Lon- 
don had limited me to this price, and, against 
my better judgment, I boldly resolved to try what 
the great potentate of fashion would do for me 
for so modest a price. Mademoiselle made 
the most expressive little pantomime with her 
eyes and her shoulders, and ended by sweetly, 
benignly, and most compassionately shaking her 
head. ‘The thing was impossible. Would I not 
expand the figure just a hundred francs? No? 
Then all she could do for me was to propose a 
costume in some inexpensive stuff, foulard, pop- 
lin, etc., which would not, of course, be quite so 
good value for my money, as far as the material 
went, but which would nevertheless have what 
really made the beauty of the costume—the 
magic touch of the Maison Worth. Earnestness 
is the most contagious thing in the world, and I 
admit that, for the time being, I fully entered 
into the solemn spirit with which the nymph 
spoke of the various combinations of stutts and 
shades, as if such were the one object for which 
human beings were created and endowed with 
reason and souls. Let it not be supposed that I 
am considering dress from the high moral alti- 
tude of an ascetic ora philosopher. I own frank- 
ly to having felt a pang of envy shoot through my 
vanity as I surveyed the lovely fabrics stuck up 
on sticks all around me, and beheld the flock of 
nymphs, who, attired in their long black silken 
robes, looked like black swans buffeting with 
waves of blue and green and pink and mauve 
and golden brown, as they floated through the 
mazes of costumes and dresses of every shade 
and for every conceivable circumstance of the 
night, noon, and morning; and I want to know 
why and how it has come to pass that no one 
but Americans can afford to buy these things? 
Why do they pay such prices for them, when 
they should, could, would, and wil? get them on 
reasonable—comparatively—terms if they hold 
out for it? A few years ago 650 francs was an 
unheard-of price for the very richest dress that 
could be ordered, and now, if you go to a good 
house and ask for a handsome costume for that 
sum, the'nose of the dressmaker is turned up at 
you! Nobody likes to have a nose turned up at 
her; and really it seems hard that we poor Eu- 
ropeans should be continually subject to this 
ignominy because, forsooth, our American sis- 
ters choose to knock under to the preposterous 
exactions of the milliner and dress-making tribe 
in Paris. 

Now I do hope you will listen to this last ap- 
peal—for ii is the last I will make to you. If, as 
I said before, I do not see some signs of repent- 
ance and practical amendment, I will see what 
is to be done with the paymasters. "Woe be unto 
you if my logic and eloquence, to which you have 
turned a deaf ear, succeed in shutting up the 
purse-strings! I shall take much higher ground 
with ces messieurs. I shall tackle their patriot- 
ism, and ask them if it is seemly that the women 
of a republican country—a country that prides 
itself on its freshness of thought and idea, its vig- 
orous juvenile independence, its scorn of Old- 
World corruption and prejudice and social 
trammels that make class toady class, eating 
away the sturdy characteristics of the national 
type of manhood and womanhood—f it is seem- 
ly that the women of such a country should be 
pointed at as the ruin of society and social inter- 
course in Europe by their insane extravagance, 
their unparalleled prodigality, in every thing that 
contributes to the adornment of their bodies! I 
shall strike all these chords, and when I have set 
them well vibrating I shall propose the following 
amendment: that the husbands and fathers shall 
band together to cry anathema maranatha on 
costumes that exceed five hundred francs, and 
that they shall strenuously set their faces against 
the wild extravagance of their countrywomen at 
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home and abroad. But asall rules, however wise 


and good in principle, must have an exception in 
their application, let it be agreed that those young 
ladies, married or single, but notably the single 
ones, who are unkindly dealt with by nature, and 
who clearly need the adventitious helps of finery 
to condone their ugliness and disguise their un- 
graceful figures, should be allowed to exceed the 
sum deemed sufficient for their more favored sis- 
ters. Let the ugly young women be allowed a 
margin to help them to lure unwily birds into 
their toils—those whose complexion is bad and 
whose hair is scant and whose feet and figures 
leave much to be desired, let these be mercifully 
permitted to lavish somewhat more of the family 
substance on the process of beautification, with a 
view to their establishment in life; but let no 
pretty girl who has that lovely soft skin, with its 
transparent coloring, that makes American girls 
so bewitchingly flower-like in their young fresh- 
ness—let none of these demean themselves to 
adopt the trappings that may be pardoned to 
their ugly sisters, because of their ugliness ; let 
them show their well-formed, round, and grace- 
fully poised heads in their natural shape and size ; 
let them curl and frizzle their hair to their heart’s 
content; but let them leave to the ugly ones the 
privilege of building lunatic birds’ nests on the 
top of their heads. Let simplicity be a distinctive 
mark of grace and beauty, and let voluminous 
millinery and tomfoolery of all sorts, in bonnets 
and petticoats alike, be the attribute of bad figures 
and sallow complexions and narrow or otherwise 
malformed skulls. If the gentlemen of the Unit- 
ed States try this for a short time, I am willing 
to stake my head on it they will gain their point. 
And not only America, but all the four quarters 
of the globe, will bless them. Comet. 





MY PARASOL. 


NEVER have had quite enough of any thing. 
I do not mean by this that J have suffered 
for want of food or clothes, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the latter term. My remark applies 
more particularly to bits of lace and ribbon, and 
ornamentation generally. For always, when I 
have had any thing made of good materials, and 
worn it to the last verge of wearability, I have, 
as a painful duty, and not at all as a matter of 
choice, conscientiously stripped it of whatever 
could be made available in any other form be- 
fore consigning it to the rag-bag. A huge band- 
box receives these fragments, and said bandbox 
reposed on the top of my wardrobe. 

That bandbox will be the death of me yet. 
Not to mention the swearing frame of mind into 
which it frequently puts me (mind, however, 
that I do not swear; I am only in what may be 
called a swearing frame of mind) by holding out 
false promises in the way of fringe, ribbon, or 
lace—until I come to try the things, and find 
that they just tail of going across or around 
whatever has most pressing need of them—I 
fairly tugged the wardrobe over on myself one 
day climbing on the drawers after that treacher- 
ous receptacle, that had stowed itself out of reach 
on purpose to entrap me. 

And here I wish to say that the best article 
ever written is called ‘‘‘The ‘Total Depravity of 
Inanimate Things.” I don’t know where it is, 
nor who did it; but I do know that after I had 
read it I said, ‘‘Why couldn’t I have written 
it myself? It is exactly what I have thought 
and experienced many a time.” And we all 
know that when a writer accomplishes this re- 
sult, he or she has caught that gorgeous swift- 
winged butterfly, success. I almost think I did 
write it, or got some one to write it for me, for 
the sentiments are my very own; and remem- 
bering the antics of that wretched bandbox and 
that elephant of a wardrobe, I am not to be per- 
suaded out of the theory that total depravity is a 
prominent characteristic of inanimate things. 

As I felt the wardrobe coming I executed a 
pas that would have made my fortune on the 
stage, had I done it at the right time; but just 
then it was of no mortal use, except to save my 
life from that ferocious wardrobe, that tried to 
knock my brains out, but only succeeded in graz- 
ing my temple and tumbling itself on the floor. 

Immediate rush of excited family to my apart- 
ment, who stood not on the order of their com- 
ing, but came at once, and when they found the 
wardrobe on its face and me on my feet, they 
looked disappointed, and hoped that the piece of 
furniture was not seriously injured. I am con- 
vinced that had our positions been reversed, gen- 
eral satisfaction would have prevailed. 

The wardrobe was tenderly assisted to its ac- 
customed place, and warmly congratulated on 
its wonderful escape from annihilation ; but as I 
knew that it only waited its chance to make a 
fresh attack and crush me completely, I seized 
the troublesome bandbox and deposited it in the 
closet. I had it on an upper shelf, from which 
it precipitated itself on every possible opportunity. 

‘*Do come to the parasol, if you ever mean 
to!” says Rebecca, impatiently. 

I stand in awe of Rebecca, because I always 
read to her what I write, and although she could 
not, for the life of her, put any thing like a story 
together herself, yet she always criticises and 
snubs me mercilessly. 

So I reply, meekly, ‘Iam coming. But the 
bandbox, you know, really has something to do 
with it.” 

‘*The bandbox is well enough,” snaps Rebec- 
ca, quite as though it were a personal friend of 
hers; ‘‘ but some people are very heedless and 
clumsy. But it is quite time to get to the para- 
sol.” 

I smile sweetly, and try to arrange my ideas. 

I have said that I never have quite enough of 
any thing; and it seems to me that this asser- 
tion applies more particularly to money than to 
auy thing ese—my money always gives out. 
And just whon this catastrophe has occurrea 4 





find myself in total destitution of boots, or gloves, 
or some other indispensable thing that makes 
not the least show, but must be had, nevertheless 

This spring the thunder-clap came ini the shape 
of aparasol. I had one laid away from last =. 
son—a most respectable-looking affair, that 1 
packed reverentially in a gingham case the first 
of November, saying to myself occasionally dur 
ing the winter, when thinking of my spring outfit. 
i re a — be least. : 

on’t know how the story may sound 

public; I don’t even pacha So the aaiae oun 
believe it, or that any one ever had such an ex- 
perience before ; but I solemnly affirm that when 
I took my parasol out of its chrysalis (the very 
parasol that I had put away in excellent condi- 
tion), and hoisted it in triumph, I found it, not 
a sun-shade, but a sun-sieve—in other words 
the silk was in mathematical slits between each 
stick of whalebone! 

I was overwhelmed by this discovery of the 
total depravity inherent in parasols. But how 
could the thing have gotten itself in slits ? 

‘‘ Something has eaten it,” said Rebecca, de- 
cidedly. . 

“‘ Do you happen to know,” I asked, plaintive- 
ly, “Sof any animal or insect that subsists on 
parasols ?” . 

Rebecca jerked out a withering ‘‘ Pshaw !” but 

I sat and gazed on the wreck in my hand—med- 
itating deeply on this and other unfathomable 
mysteries. 
__ In the course of the morning a friend dropped 
in, and, pining for sympathy, I related the inex- 
plicable conduct of my parasol to her. For an- 
swer, she produced a fragment of the morning 
paper, which read : 

“Vining, No. 5020 Passem 
giving away parasols ‘and coe Page vet — 4 
sold to close the business. Only a few left of those 
superior silk-lined parasols at $150. Hasten to Vi- 
ning’s!” 

I did hasten to Vining’s, and repented at my 
leisure. But first I asked Lizzie Harold where 
—_ Avenue was—I had never heard 
of it. 

“*Two or three miles north of this,” she re- 
plied; ‘‘ quite a terra incognita to the fashiona- 
ble world, but a grand place for cheap shopping. 
The cars take us very near it; so get on your 
hat and outward adornments, for I am on my 
way to Vining’s now. I want a sea-side um- 
brella, which I am told they sell for seventy-five 
cents. I hope every thing won’t be gone: but 
we have the advantage of being carly in the sea- 
son.” 

Not altogether an advantage this, as I after- 
ward discovered. 

It was the beginning of March, wretchedly 
cold, yet fearfully muddy; and when the car 
dropped us at the junction of two or three un- 
paved streets, we stood hopelessly gazing upon 
the prospect, and wishing for a sounding-line, 
that we might know just how high to expect the 
mud to come. 

I shall never forget Passementerie Avenue; 
one of my overshoes took a fancy to it, and staid 
there altogether, and my stockings were as effect- 
ually dyed as though they had been dipped in a 
solution of butternuts. Talk of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, or Caesar making a fuss 
over the Rubicon! If it were of the slightest 
use, I would respectfully request them to try 
Passementerie Avenue, with the mud at forty 
fathoms—or thereabout. 

“*You did get out of the mud, though,” sug- 
gests Rebecca: ‘‘don’t get hopelessly lost in it 
now.” 

I meekly proceed, and say that Vining’s is a 
corner, and the most unlikely one of the four. 
Of course we tried the three others first, and at 
last we found ourselves, with mud enough for a 
small-sized farm clinging to our skirts (Rebecca, 
I will say that—I mean a very small farm in- 
deed), in front of a small shop, over which floated 
a red and white umbrella, while a placard in the 
window announced, with three exclamation 
points, that this was Vining’s. It was such a 
box of a place that they could scarcely accom- 
modate more than a dozen parasols comfortably, 
and a stout woman behind the counter seemed 
to leave no room for any thing else. 

In answer to our inquiries she produced one 
sea-side arrangement and one parasol of dark 
green silk lined with the same. 

‘The parasol is too small,” said I. 

‘The umbrella is stained,” said Miss Harold. 

The woman smiled serenely. 

“You didn’t ask me for an umbrella,” she Te- 
plied to me, as she laid a child’s sun-shade beside 
the parasol, making the latter look quite sizable. 

I didn't know it was a child’s sun-shade. _ 

“You didn’t expect to get a perfect sea-side 
umbrella for a dollar, did you?” to Miss Harold. 
She indignantly denied the slander of selling such 
an article at seventy-five cents. ‘‘ That stain 
where the green has run a little on the buff is 
worth a dollar and a quarter to you.” 

I whirled my parasol around undecidedly, and 
Miss Harold whirled her umbrella, while the 
Vining woman whirled both of our heads at 
such a rate that we became perfectly idiotic, 
and departed with the parasol and umbrella. 

‘¢ And you don’t think it’s too small ?” said 1 
to Lizzie, with my head full of the one subject. 

“Not at all,” she replied, with hers equally 
full of another. ‘‘ You don’t think any one will 
notice that stain, do you?” : 

Of course I didn’t; and each having assured 
the other that she had got a bargain, we plunged 
bravely into the mud, and succeeded in making 
a return car comprehend our signals of distress : 
or, rather, a man, after standing a moment and 
watching the antics we were performing with our 
muffs and parcels, sent forth an unearthly sound, 
between a whistle and a shriek, that stopped the 
vehicle at once, and we were rescued from our 
sinking condition and taken on board. 

I think that if there is a time \nca a Woman 
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feels more helpless than at another, it is when 
she is vainly shaking. her muff or parasol at an 
uvheeding car conductor. 

Come,” says Rebecca, ‘‘you got in, you 
know: now get on.” 

All the way home we talked of our bargains, 
until we quite persuaded ourselves that they were 
bargains. Pah ee 
“They would have cost just twice that on 

C—— Street,” said Lizzie Harold, confidently ; 

‘+it’s a great thing to know of these out-of-the- 

way places.” 

When we left the car we each went our sepa- 
rate way. | . 

So,” said Rebecca, as I unfolded my prize, 
‘small parasols are coming in again, are they ?” 

“¢ You don’t call this a smadl parasol, do you?” 
J asked, somewhat beseechingly. : 

“Did you buy it for a large one?” rejoined 
Rebecca, with a steady eye. 

‘But it only cost a dollar and a half,” I con- 
tinued. 

“Then it isn’t small for the price,” was the 
somewhat mystifying reply. 

After looking at it for a while, and examining 
it from various points of view, I put my parasol 
away for warmer weather. But first I stealthily 
compared it with the old one, and found that it 
lacked a full inch in depth. I sighed, but said 
nothing. 

It was parasol time in the city, and trailing 
arbutus and anemone time in the country. 
Sweet sounds and airs were abroad where fresh 
grass and budding trees congregated, while 
spring bonnets and house-cleaning had broken 
out in town; but my eyes suffered considerably 
from the sun before I fairly produced my bar- 
gain. I had made the unpleasant discovery 
that parasols were larger than ever, and mine 
looked like a piece cut out of the middle of some 
one else’s. 

“Do get out your parasol,” said Rebecca 
one morning; ‘‘you are winking and blinking 
all the time, with your face screwed up in such 
a pucker that no human being could possibly 
recognize you! And there’s Mr. Antlewaite! 

- Do iron your face out.” 

I tried to obey my commanding officer; but 
those magnificent bays, and the flashing of sil- 
ver in the harness, and the sort of glamour that 
all the accompaniments of wealth cast over a 
weak-minded person who has an intense appre- 
ciation of them, bewildered me completely in 
my half-blind state. If I had had a parasol, I 
might have comported myself with suitable dig- 
nity; but as it was, I made a hurried inclina- 
tion of my head to no one in particular in re- 
turn for Mr. Antlewaite’s magnificent bow, and 
got a scolding from Rebecca in consequence. I 
think that Rebecca always had a hankering aft- 
er Mr. Antlewaite with a view to my benefit. 

“ Now,” said she, severely, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter with that parasol?” 

I told her that it had collapsed fearfully since 
it left Vining’s, and I didn’t believe it would ever 
be of any use to me. 

Rebecca grunted. She never had any opin- 
ion of my shopping, and I knew she thought it 
a piece of presumption in me to buy that para- 
sol on my own responsibility. She said she 
hoped it would-do me good. 

But I was thinking of Mr. Antlewaite, and 
wondering why it seemed to be ordered that I 
must:always appear at such a disadvantage be- 
fore him. 

I had scarcely seen him since his return from 
Europe—indeed, I might justly say*that I had 
scarcely seen him at any time. When he went 
abroad, I was in the last of my teens, with more 
than the usual amount of romantic folly that 
pertains to that undeveloped age; and down in 
the inmost depths of my heart [ had shrined as 
a hero this same Mr. Antlewaite. 

He was the nominal admirer of a gay aunt of 
ours, who had borne the loss of husband and 
children with exemplary fortitude, and grew fat 
and cheerful in the congenial atmosphere of a 
fashionable hotel. ‘There she found Mr. Antle- 
waite; and as he was rich, handsome, lame, and 
somewhat of a misanthrope, Aunt Melicent laid 
siege to him, and he seemed rather to like it. 

Once I encountered him as I was passing 
through the hall, after a visit to Aunt Milly; 
and he asked so many questions about me after- 
ward, that auntie coolly informed him I was 
a mere child, only fifteen! She gloried in this 
fib, and told us of it in the most unblushing 
manner ; but I felt quite savage, and could have 
boxed her ears with right good will. 

Then Mr. Antlewaite had inquired about me 
—had even expressed a wish to see me again; 
and I— Well, I thought he had the most beau- 
tiful dark eyes I had ever seen, and that his lame- 
ness, which Aunt Milly laughed at, only made 
him appear interesting. He scarcely showed it, 
exeept to lean heavily on his cane; and he was 
so elegant-looking, and had such an air of wealth 
and grandeur about him, that I thought he ought 
to be called Lord Something, and not plain Mr. 
; Truly, i was most inordinately silly at nine- 

een. 
I only saw my hero occasionally, for Aunt 
Milly was very watchful; but once we had a 
good long talk abont books, and, quite carried 
away by the exhilaration of having such a list- 
ener, I glowed and sparkled, and said, I believe, 
some very bright things. Auntie told me rather 
maliciously the next day that Mr. Antlewaite 
ad said ‘I was an uncommonly clever child, 
and would develop into a splendid woman!” I 
was so angry that I could have torn my hair, 
only that I was too careful of it. 
_,,Time passed without bringing the desired 
climax to Aunt Melicent, and very suddenly in- 
deed, one bright. spring morning, Mr. Antle- 
waite sailed off to Europe, and she was left la- 
menting, not for the man who had ‘disappointed 

er, but for the carriage and establishment and 
bank stock to which he was the. necessary ap- 
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pendage. But to finish with Aunt Melicent now 
and forever: a rich Californian soon made his 
appearance, and carried her off to the land of 
earthquakes. 

I was very glad indeed that, when this Theseus 
departed, no one knew of the silly little Ariadne 
who, in a certain locked and bolted room, cried 
her eyes and nose red, and almost made a sol- 
emn vow that she would crimp her hair no more. 
She was just saved from this verge of despera- 
tion, and a year afterward she laughed merrily 
at the thought of it. 

Three years of young-ladyhood passed very 
much as such years usually do, with much sun- 
shine and some disappointments, and a con- 
stant struggle on my part with the inconvenient 
fate of being well-born and having very little 
money. 

And this brings me to the parasol, for it was 
just about this time that Mr. Antlewaite appear- 
ed again upon the scene. I feel provoked when- 
ever I think of it. He called in the most unex- 
pected manner, and asked for Miss Luton, and 
Rebecca, who is called Miss Luton, went down 
upon him quite fiercely, and scolded him in the 
dimly lighted parlor in mistake for a man who 
persisted in coming with a bill that had already 
been paid. 

Finally she understood that J was wanted, and 
called me without letting me know who or what 
it was; and down I went, looking like a fright, 
for I had been exploring the bandbox, and sit- 
ting all day in the midst of a litter. 

I could scarcely find a word to say for myself, 
but Mr. Antlewaite inquired politely for my aunt, 
and when I told him of her change of name he 
smiled, and said that I had grown. 

Now I had not grown a hair’s breadth for the 
last five years, according to the mark behind the 
parlor door ; but if he chose to think so, I did not 
care. I had grown in one way: I was no longer 
a romantic little goose ; and although he was as 
handsome as ever, and his belongings just as daz- 
zling, I would not now have shed a tear had he 
chosen to start for Lake Ngami to-morrow. 

When we were alone I scolded Rebecca for 
bringing me down in such a plight to such a 
grandee of a visitor, and, strange to say, she took 
the scolding meekly. She even fell to specula- 
ting as to when Mr. Antlewaite would come again, 
and decided that we must appear on the occasion 
in our new silk dresses. 

‘*T haven’t the slightest doubt,” said I, vi- 
ciously, ‘‘that we shall both be caught in our 
very worst attire, and looking like any thing but 
the granddaughters of General Luton. I wish 
the old gentleman had left us a comfortable for- 
tune, instead of this family grandeur.” 

‘“*'The first may possibly be acquired, but the 
other never,” said Rebecca, loftily. 

It seemed to me that our chance of acquiring 
it was a very small one; but I supposed that even 
stranger things had come to pass. 

‘*'That tiresome man!” I exclaimed a few days 
later. ‘‘ Just look at my hair, Rebecca! He 
must be under the influence of some ‘malicious 
spirit to come here at such very malapropos 
times. I do not think I will see him.” 

‘*Your hair is charming,” replied Rebecca, 
who does not dealin compliments. ‘‘ That half- 
tumbled-down appearance is particularly becom- 
ing, and your pink chintz and little white apron 
are very fresh and simple-looking.” 

‘¢*Simple’ enough,” I muttered. 
think I am fit to be seen.” 

Rebecca wouldn’t go down at all. She was 
too busy, she said; and I had to undertake our 
formidable visitor all by myself. 

How very delightful he was! He talked of 
the places he had seen, and of which I had only 
read, until I quite forgot my hair and all the 
rest of it—forgot it until I was reminded of it 
by being told that I was perfectly refreshing! 

I was not at all sure that this was a compli- 
ment, and if it was, I thought that Mr. Antle- 
waite had no right to pay it. How glad I felt 
that he didn’t know I had cried when he went 
away! 

‘Two hours, by the clock!” exclaimed Re- 
becca, when I reached the upper regions. ‘* What 
an unconscionable call! Laurette, you never 
looked so pretty in your life.” 

“Rebecca, do tell me what to do with my 
parasol,” was my irrelevant reply. ‘‘ It looks so 
dreadfully small of its age.” 

And I unfurled the absurd little affair to its 
fullest extent. 

‘*T think,” said my oracle, reflectively, ‘‘ that 
I would put a flounce on it. You might do that 
quite easily.” 

**Would you, though? A flounce of what?” 

“Well, scarlet silk, I think, as the present 
material is green.” 

By this I knew that Rebecca expected me to 
match the wretched thing, which involved a tour 
of all the shops in town. I did it, however, 
meeting with all sorts .of adventures ; and finally 
wrested the half yard of silk that I wanted from 
an unwilling Jew, who tried hard to persuade 
me that it wouldn’t do at all. 

But I came off victorious, and sat down in the 
evening, with Lizzie Harold at my elbow, to 
transform my parasol into something that looked 
like other people’s. Rebecca was out on a tea 
visit, and I wished to astonish her on her return. 
The bandbox had actually furnished some fringe 
that was a very good match ; but, of course, it 
was a scant pattern, and I had to stretch it to 
make it go round. . 

Lizzie Harold sat admiring. 

**You are so handy,” said she; ‘‘ your para- 
sol will be a beauty, after all; but nothing can 
be done with my wretched affair, except to throw 
it away and get a decent one. What a humbug 
that Vining is!” 4 

I chimed in with this last remark, and then 
held my work up triumphantly. The last stitch 
had been taken, and I felt repaid for my trouble. 
It really had a very rich appearance, with that 


**T do not 





flounce edged with fringe, and we both admired 
it extravagantly. 

I then proceeded to close it preparatory to 
putting it away, when I made an unpleasant 
discovery : my parasol respectfully but firmly 
declined to shut up! 

I sat down on the floor and laughed; but it 
was:a sort of maniacallaughter. Whatever was 
I to do with a parasol that persisted in spreading 
itself open within-doors? I should want a sepa- 
rate room to keep it in. Why, it was horrible! 
it was like drawing an elephant. 

‘*Tt is really too bad,” said sympathizing Liz- 
zie. ‘‘I suppose it is because you had to hold 
the flounce so tightly on account of the fringe. 
Iam so sorry! What will you do?” 

‘*T have not the slightest idea,” I replied, in- 
differently. ‘‘I wondered all the time I was 
sewing that something didn’t occur to blast my 
success; but you see with what refined malice 
this parasol held its coup in reserve till the very 
end. I am a firmer believer than ever in the 
total depravity of inanimate things.” 

Lizzie stared at me in surprise; but her broth- 
er had come for her, and I was left alone to con- 
template the pleasing result of my evening’s work. 

‘** What now?” asked Rebecca, as she found 
me thus occupied. ‘‘It looks as though you 
had made an idol of that remarkable parasol, 
and were paying poojah to it. It has really be- 
come quite a respectable affair.” 

‘* Rebecca,” said I, solemnly, ‘‘my parasol 
won't shut up.” 

Rebecca pounced on it forthwith. 

** What is the reason it won’t?” she asked, 
contemptuously, as, at her first touch, the obe- 
dient whalebones drew themselves together. 

I stood speechless; there was necromancy 
somewhere, but I could not fathom it. 

Rebecca laughed at my amazed face, and pro- 
duced a broad envelope directed to myself. 

**T found it down stairs,” said she; ‘‘I su 
pose it came this evening. And I don’t believe 
it would have been of the slightest consequence 
whether the parasol shut up or not.” 

She had seen the handsome monogram ; and 
when my eye fell upon it I shrank from opening 
the letter. But it had to be done; and when I 
had finished reading it I ‘felt like ‘‘ Mr. F.’s 
aunt,” for I deliberately took up my parasol and 
flung it out of the window. 

What was in the letter is nothing to nobody. 











ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


The Decadence of Red-letter Days.—American Paint- 
ers in our Academy.—A sentimental Twin.—Alfred 
Crowq 

hagas is the great festival of England—the 

Derby-day, an anniversary this nation will 
probably continue to keep when its care for other 
times and seasons, even the most sacred, shall 
have passed away. I have told you already not 
to listen to any person who endeavors to persuade 
you that the Roman Catholic faith is gaining 
ground here: it is losing ground, and so is every 
other formalistic creed. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the High-Church movement, which 
awoke men from their spiritual slumber, abol- 
ished sporting parsons, and did much good in its 
time, bade fair to lead us in the red-letter-day 
direction; but its effect upon the mass of the 
people is now small, and a bank holiday is re- 
garded with far more general interest than any 
festival of the Church. The Queen has assisted 
this revolution. Either from evangelical or 

Broad-Church convictions (I believe the latter), 

she has set her face against fasts and festivals, 

The Prince of Wales was married in Lent: this 

was really a tremendous experiment. Nobody 

who ts any body marries in Lent in England, as 
you may perceive by comparing the marriage col- 

umns of the Zimes in and out of that season. A 

servants’ ball was given at Balmoral last Good- 

Friday. And again the Thanksgiving-day was 

appointed during the forty days of humiliation, 

to the extreme indignation of ‘‘ good Church- 
men.” Our Parliament supports the Queen in 
this behavior. On the 8th of this month (May) 
the usual two hours’ adjournment, by reason of its 
being Ascension-day, was for the first time op- 


‘posed and disallowed. The decision was signifi- 


cant, not of the decay of religious féeling, but of 
the ecclesiastical expression of it. A great schol- 
ar has recently shown that all our sacred dates 
are lamentably misplaced, and that we have been 
playing cards on a Sunday without knowing it all 
our lives; but that has only helped to accelerate 
a movement which was perceptible enough before. 
The holiest days are likely to share the fate of the 
mere saints’ days. ‘To my mind Christianity has 
nothing to fear upon this account. ‘*One man es- 
teemeth one day above another, another esteem- 
eth every day alike.” But on this point Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., is at variance with St. 
Paul. The author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School- 
Days” took the House of Commons to task last 
night for having refused to sacrifice two hours to 
a Christian festival, ‘‘for the sake of gas bills 
and railway bills,” and called upon them in the 
name of Consistency, since no higher motives 
seemed to actuate them, to continue to sit on 
the Derby-day for the transaction of business. 
Ascension-day had been kept in England, he 
said, for one thousand years, while the institu- 
tion of the turf was comparatively modern. 
Moreover, the turf had worked incalculable 
evils, while it was generally supposed that Chris- 
tianity had done good. Or if a national holiday 
must needs be set apart for sport, let it be ap- 
pointed for some manly and harmless object, 
such as the international boat-race. Of course 
poor Tom Brown might as well have been talk- 
ing to the winds; and all the House is on Epsom 
Downs to-day; nay, all the world, except your 
English Correspondent, who is the very soul of 
duty, and has also a sharp touch of the gout. 
The ladies (who do not go to Epsom except 
on ‘‘the Oaks” day) even complain that there is 





‘no Park,” which shows what would become of 
society without us males. 

In our Royal Academy this year there are at 
least three American exhibitors. Miss A.M. 
Lea illustrates Browning's ‘* Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin,” piping to the rats on the brink of the We- 
ser, and a very commendable work it is; J. 
M‘Entee shows us, in his ‘‘ November,” how 


“Shade deepening over shade the country round 
embrowns ;” 


and W. J. Hennessy, ‘‘ A-drifting” (folks on the 
river), ‘“‘with American autumn effect.” This 
note explains the otherwise (to us) unintelligible 
hue of both these gentlemen’s pictures; and that 
the talent of the latter, at all events, is apprecia- 
ted is made clear by the red star in the corner 
of his picture which proclaims it to be sold. 

Among the curious “ obituaries” this week is 
the demise of the infant child of Captain and 
Mrs. Bates, which has disappointed the world of 
a race of giants. ‘The captain (U.S.A., as he 
boasts in his advertisement) is eight feet high, 
you know, and his lady about the same altitude, 
so that there were the greatest expectations. If 
the “‘ poor little thing” had lived—if one can use 
such a term to an infant of eighteen pounds 
weight—it would have carried off the prize from 
every baby show in the country, and probably 
gone into what is called ‘‘ the public line” earlier 
than most of us. ‘This domestic misfortune, 
which would have put Frederick of Prussia (Car- 
lyle’s clay idol) in a pretty passion, has given a 
fitness to the topic of ‘*‘ phenomenons;” and in 
the smoking-room at the Reform last night (the 
very home of gossip of all sorts) a discussion 
arose as to whether the earth was still blessed 
with the presence of the Siamese twins. Some 
said they were deceased (which I doubt); and 
one famous farceur—a great medicine man— 
told us with a grave countenance that one of 
them being very ill some years ago, the other 
had consulted with him professionally upon the 
desirability of ‘‘ cutting the connection” with his 
brother. ‘‘'This delicate topic had necessarily to 
be discussed in each other’s presence, and I felt 
no hesitation in stating that I believed such an 
operation would be fatal to both. ‘ Well, well’ 
(said the one who wanted to be ‘ off’), ‘ then 
that settles the matter, doctor. After all, it 
would be a great wrench to have to part with 
him; and I should like to have it written upon 
our tomb that ‘‘in our death we were not di- 
vided.”’” 

I have just heard of a decease of quite another 
sort—that of poor Alfred Henry Forester, better 
known to the public as Alfred Crowquill. As 
artist, author, and modeler he was almost equal- 
ly good ; but his friends will remember him abeve 
all for his quaint and genial humor. Without 
being a wit, he was an anecdotist of a high order. 

R. Kemste, of London. 











GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 
SELECTED FROM “ ADAM BEDE.” 


kya commonest man, who has his ounce of 
sense and feeling, is conscious of the differ- 
ence between a lovely, delicate woman and a 
coarse one. Even a dog feels a difference in their 
presence. The man may be no better able than 
the dog to explain the influence the more refined 
beauty has on him, but he feels it. 





It’s easy finding reasons why other folks should 
be patient. 





Let evil words die as soon as they’re spoken. 


As to people saying a few idle words about us, 
we must not mind that, any more than the old 
church-steeple minds the rooks cawing about it. 





I like breakfast-time better than any other 
moment in the day. No dust has settled on 
one’s mind then, and it presents a clear mirror 
to the rays of things. 


When what is good comes of age and is likely 
to live, there is reason for rejoicing. 





No man can be wise on an empty stomach. 





A man can’t very well steal a bank-note un- 
less the bank-note lies within convenient reach : 
but he won’t make us think him an honest man 
because he begins to howl at the bank-note for 
falling in his way. 


A man can never do any thing at variance 
with his own nature. _ He carries within him the 
germ of his most exceptional action; and if we 
wise people make eminent fools of ourselves on 
any particular occasion, we must endure the le- 
gitimate conclusion that we carry a few grains of 
folly to our ounce of wisdom. 





When I’ve made up my mind that I can’t af- 
ford to buy a tempting dog, I take no notice of 
him, because if he took a strong fancy to me, 
and looked lovingly at me, the struggle between 
arithmetic and inclination might become unpleas- 
antly severe. I pique myself on my wisdom there. 


Consequences are unpitying. Our deeds car- 
ry their terrible consequences, quite apart from 
any fluctuations that went before—consequences 
that are hardly ever contined to ourselves. And 
it is best to fix onr minds on that certainty, in- 
stead of considering what may be the elements 
of excuse for us. 





There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man 
can bear the punishment alone: you can’t isolate 
yourself, and say that the evil which is in you 
shall not spread. Men’s lives are as thoroughly 
blended with each other as the air they breathe: 
evil spreade as necessarily as disease. 
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. THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA.” 


HIS engraving is from a picture by Mr. Val. 
which was exhibited at the London 

Royal | Auden in 1870. The romantic story 
of Cleopatra’ s crimes, fascinations, and misfor- 
tunes is too well known ‘to need repetition here, 
but the scene represented by the painter may 


tei ling at her feet, and  chinitin, just aie 
to fall, scarce able to hold up her head, was ad- 
justing her mistress’s diadem ; and when one that 
came in said, angrily, ‘Was this well done of 
your lady, Charmion ?’ ‘Right well,’ she an- 
sweted, “and as became the descendant of so 
many kings,’ and.as she said this she fell dead 
by the throne’s side.” 








with advantage be given as described by Plu- 
tarch in his ‘‘ Lives.” ‘‘'The messengers from 
Augustus came at full speed to the temple where 
Antony was buried, and found the guards appre- 
hensive of nothing; but on opening the doors 
they found Cleopatra lying stone-dead before the 
tomb of Antony on a throne of gold, set out in 
all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, 


COLLAPSIBLE BANDBOXES. 


\ HO that has been crowded for weeks into 

the narrow dimensions of a sea-side or 
Saratoga sleeping-room has not longed for the 
luxury of a real bandbox, in which to bestow 
some of the untold and multiplied finery—head- 
dresses, collars, sleeves, and hats—which need 
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protection from the squeezing and : snailiaia toss- 
ing and turning, inevitable in the largest trunk ? 
Yet the idea of taking a bandbox along would, 
of course, be preposterous, and the bare mention 
of such a thing would frighten the gentlemen of 
the party, and stamp you at once as an incor- 
rigible old maid. There is a plan, however, by 
which one may enjoy all the benefits of the arti- 
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cle itself without any of the disadvantages, see- 
ing that it is capable of being folded up into a 
compass so small as to lie flat between the gar- 
ments in the trunk until it is required for use, 
when it is instantly expanded into a large square 
box with lid. 

Have ready twelve feet of smooth wood just 
half an inch square, and let it be sawed into 
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twelve pieces of equal length. Nowj join together 
two sets of four each, so as to give you two 
square frames exactly ‘alike, and measuring one 
foot on each side. You will have, besides, four 
extra pieces, which are not to be joined. Two 

sheets of common pasteboard, one yard and three. 
quarters of bright furniture chintz, and some 
flour paste, well boiled, will be needed for your 
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purpose. First lay down one of the : frames 
upon one of the sheets of pasteboard, mark it 
around with a lead-pencil, and cat it the exact 
size, then tack it on with gimp-tacks, and this 
will form the bottom of your box. Next take 
the other frame and wrap it all around closely 
with a strip of muslin, keeping it smooth, and 
fastening it with a few stitches wherever it needs 
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them; this is to be the upper rim of your box. 
Now take the chintz and measure off lengths of 
sixteen inches each ; if the chintz is wide enough, 
two of them will reach around the frame; if 
not, you will require another piece. Piece the 
breadths together, and have them exactly of the 

roper size, so as to reach around without over- 

pping. Begin by pasting one edge on to the 
pasteboard, letting it have a hold of at least an 


pin to the muslin wrapping. ‘This done, place 
another stick in the diagonal corner, proceed 
in the same way, and afterward do likewise with 
the other two. Next turn in the top edges of 
the chintz, and sew them all around the inside 
on to the muslin wrapping, so as to conceal the 
latter entirely. The sticks in the corners, remain- 
ing squarely in their places, will keep the box in 
shape while it is being sewed , but remember that 
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out the squares in the corners; then with a pen- 
knife cut half through along the inner line so as 
to allow of folding down the rim, and a little 
paste with strips of paper will hold it down in 
proper shape. In putting on the cover do not 
let the paste touch the top of the lid, but let the 
chintz be folded over the edge of the rim, and be 
pasted on the inside sufficiently to hold it firmly 
and smoothly. When this lid is dry it should 
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“DAVID GARRICK BETWEEN 
TRAGEDY AND COMEDY.” 
‘Ty picture was painted by Sir Joshua Reyn- 

olds for the London Academy Exhibition 
of 1762. The thought of placing Garrick be- 
tween Tragedy and Comedy was a happy one. 
The great actor, who began his career in the 
service of the Tragic Muse, seems unable to re- 
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inch, and let it be drawn tightly, so as to keep 
the chintz smooth and straight. When the four 
sides are pasted, it must be left to dry, and may 
then be pressed with a smoothing-iron until per- 
fectly smooth. The bottom must now be placed 
upon a table, with the chintz extending upward, 
one of the square sticks placed directly in one 
-angle, and the corner of the other square, intended 
for the upper rim, held exactly over it, while the 
chintz is drawn tightly up and fastened with a 
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its firmness will depend upon its being drawn 
very tightly up, so that they can not fall down. 
This will complete the box; and next comes the 
lid, which is to be made of the other sheet of 
pasteboard, and covered with chintz. Mark the 
exact outline of the box frame in the centre of 
the sheet with a lead-pencil; also make parallel 
lines two inches outside of these; all of these 
lines should cross at the corners. Cut the paste- 
board along the outer lines, and afterward cut 
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fit on tightly, and form a box just a foot square. 
When it is not in use, take out the sticks from 
the four corners, and pull the chintz through the 
top frame, letting the latter rest squarely upon the 
bottom one; then fold the chintz as smoothly as 
possible into the centre space, lay in the sticks 
diagonally, and put on the lid, when you will 
have a flat box ready to be packed in among the 
clothing in your trunk, but to be set up again 
whenever it is wanted. 
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| sist the allurements of her rival. He throws an 
appealing, half-ashamed look toward his first 
love, who, it must be confessed, is a very inade- 
quate personification of Tragedy. Reynolds did 
not paint the Tragic Muse till she sat to him her- 
self in the form of Mrs. Siddons. It has been said 
that Theophila Palmer, Sir Joshua’s niece, sat 
for the face of Comedy; but she was only five 
years old when the picture was painted. Prob- 
| ably, however, the playful, child-like attitude of 
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[Jury 6, 1872, 





the Comic Muse may have been suggested by 
‘*Offy,” as her uncle called her. In truth, David 
Garrick was so admirable, both as tragedian and 
comedian, that it was hard to assign the palm to 
either part. His versatility was wonderful; and 
he was not only the greatest actor of his age, 
but also the most successful of its theatrical 
managers. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. J. E. 8.—The princesse suit like pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. IV., is worn by girls of 
four years. 

Annie M. C.—A recipe for making paste for a scrap- 
book is given in Bazar No. %, Vol. L—For black 
grenadine use the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 20, 
Vol. V. 

Moxie B.—A Wattean cape, or the plain talma with 
hood, would be pretty with your suits. Trim with jet 
galloon and guipure lace. 

J. H. C.—Narrow ruffies may be either straight or 
bias, 

Parry Hi.—The Dolly Varden is worn by ladies of 
thirty-five years. The pattern you mention is appro- 
priate for black silk, The bonnet you describe is in 
good taste. 

PamapgeLputa.—The pleats may be turned either 
way. 

M. A. F.—We do not make purchases for our read- 
ers, and we know nothing of the article in question 
further than you do, who have read the advertisement. 

8. C.—Very stylish suits are made of delaine. An 
untrimmed skirt and basque would be too plain. 
But few dresses are made without over-skirts. You 
should use the basque pattern sent you for your black 
silk, and the polonaise for your delaine or mohair. A 
large black cashmere talma would be a suitable wrap. 

E. M. C.—Make your white nansook with a box- 
pleated blouse and over-skirt like that illustrated in 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. V., and trim with Hamburg inser- 
tion and edging. Trim your Yosemite stripe with 
bias bands or pleated ruffies of the same. 

L. L. 8.—Your design for trimming your alpaca is in 
good taste, though simple kilt pleating is considered 
more stylish this season. 

Crara.--A pattern of sleeveless sacque and cape 
like that illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. V., is what 
you want. 

G.—It is not customary to make calls within the 
first year after a death in the family, but your friend 
should be guided by her husband’s wishes in the 
matter. 

H. M. T.—Spiers & Surenne’s French and English 
Dictionary is one of the best for popular use, ~Flem- 
ing & Tibbins’s is also very good. 

Mrs. J. E. P.—T willed silk neck-ties are worn. They 
are an eighth of a yard wide and cut bias. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. V., for hints 
about sashes, 

Western Woman.—The sleeveless sacque and cape 
having the effect of a double cape is worn here now, 
also the talma with hood. The Bazar furnishes pat- 
terns of both these garments.—Your paper is very 
prettily tinted. 

Mary.—Long hanging plaits, or else caught up in 
chatelaine fashion, is the best way for a girl of four- 
teen to wear her hair. 

Miss W.—You will find full directions for making 
an evening dress with short skirt and court train in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. IV. We have not space to repeat 
them here. 

Mas. H. D. H.—Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden 
polonaise pattern for your blue and white striped mo- 
hair, Get solid blue mohair for the skirt, and trim 
with bias bands or ruffles of the striped goods. Wear 
pearl gray kid gloves. The polonaise will look well 
over a black silk skirt. Lap your open-front over- 
skirt and put a row of bows down the seam. 

Mary.—Wear a white Victoria lawn or a gray batiste 
polonaise with your blue silk skirt. 

Nevur.—Put straight ruffles a fourth of a yard 
wide in small side pleats on your Victoria lawn skirt, 
or else a single deep kilt pleating beginning above the 
knee. 

D. H. A.—It is not ‘necessary that the box-pleats 
should meet on the shoulders of the box-pleated 
blouse. 

H. R. M.—A black alpaca for a girl of sixteen will 
look well made with a box-pleated blouse, a short 
apron-front over-skirt, and a kilt-pleated skirt. 

A Constant Reaper.—Two inches is the proper 
width of material for bows on polonaises. 

Miss Hamitron.—You will find the linen you de- 
scribe at any of the large furnishing stores. 

Wovup-nr Fasnionantr.—Flounce your black and 
white grenadine to the waist; then make an apron 
front and French blouse. Wear with black sash, and 
bows down the front. The fabric will be spoiled by 
dampness, 

A Reaviar Reaprr.—Use the Marguerite polonaise 
pattern for you: iqué. Trim with an‘edging of En- 
glish embroidery. The grenadine will look well over 
your silk skirt. Make an over-skirt to the lawn. Pos- 
tilion-basques continue in fashion. Batiste is more 
stylish than linen. Use the Marguerite Dolly Varden 
suit pattern for batiste, and trim with guipure lace of 
the same color. 





To Exort 1x Improvement is the leading element of 
this country, and no other article of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has equaled in this respect the sewing machine 
in rapid strides of improvement. Among them the 
New Wilson Under-Feed Machine may be counted the 
leading one in this connection. Mr. W. G. Wilson, its 
inventor, and President of the Company that manu- 
factures it, makes its improvement his constant study. 
we thing has been added to it that constant experi- 
menting and science could suggest, and it is offered 
to the public to-day without an equal for family use. 
Light, rapid, beautiful, durable, an perfect, the Wilaon 
holds the leading place among the best sewing machines 
inuse. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; also for sale 
tm all other cities in the U.8.—[{Com.] 





Facts For THE Laprrs.—Miss H. W. Trr- 
rY, Wading River, N. Y., has used her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine almost constantly 
for five years, on all kinds of family sewing, and 
broken but one needle. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. —[ Com. ] 





Tue American Institute awards the premium to 
Electro Silicon as being the best article for cleaning and 
polishing Silver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, 
druggists, and Grocers. Corrin, Repineton, & Co., 
Agents, 9 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.} 





Burnett's Cotoenr Water wins for itself a favor- 
ite place on the dressing-table.—(Com.] 











Coryine heheong~ | the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup lement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting eores of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail-on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared only Py Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by iste, 


MRS. C.'C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent, upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 


itamps. Me oe tted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E.Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co.;_C, C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 841 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JEEFERS, tt23, 


LADIES’ “sors” 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
A. SELIG, 


Successor to 8. M. Peyrer, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slip) Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
for making thesame. Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kinds of stampingdone. Mon- 
rams and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 




















7% YOU HAVE a FRIEND YOU LOVE 


afflicted with any disease which is not necessarily 
mortal, urge him to try Watker’s Vinre@ar Bitters. 
Favorable results are guaranteed. 


MOTHERS, 


S _yesti’s racreovs FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent physicians. U 
old by Druggists and Grocers. 
Hi. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E_ 1s South William Street, New York. 


IN FTAN T'S. 


L ADIES Send for Circular giving de- 

scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in the world for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 


Warran' dress 
Mrs. SHAW, 341 6th Ave., New York. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 


TRAUSS’S WALTZES.—‘ 1001 Nights,” 

60c.; “New Vienna,” 60c.; ‘‘Green Mountains,” 
Faust, 75c.; ‘‘ Oriental March,” Berge, 50c.; ‘‘ Roses 
Underneath the Snow” (New Song), Danks, 35c. ; “‘ You 
Kissed Me” wey beautiful), Inslee, 35c.; ‘ Poot 
Loweesa,” Gus Phillips, 35c.; ‘‘Good-Bye, Charlie,” 
80c. Mailed. LOUIS BERGE, 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUME, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


ses THE LADIES. i 
Every one should possess one of 
LEHR’S NEEDLE-THREADERS,. 
The greatest convenience a lady can have in her 
work-box is one of the above-named articles. It al- 
most threads the needle itself, thereby saving the eyes, 
time, and temper. Sent free by mail on réceipt of 30 cts. 
A very liberal deduction made to agents, who are want- 
ed in every town in the United States. Address W. B. 
WALKER, Tribune Building, No. 1 Spruce St., N. Y. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared to 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, and Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same quality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 























SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. | 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 

other disagreeable disorders of the skin. enty-five 

cents per box, JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


BATHING 
DRESSES, 


BATHING 
DRAWERS, 


-“Men’s Fancy Half-Hose. 


BATHING 
CAPS, 


BATHING 
SHOES, 


‘ELEGANT SUSPENDERS. 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
THE CELEBRATED TROWSER-FITTING DRAWERS. 
GAUZE MERINO, SILK, AND THREAD 
UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 
COACHMEN’S COLLARS AND SCARFS. 
_ ENGLISH SILK UMBRELLAS. 
ROMAN SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES. 
WITH THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


ELEGANT NECKWEAR. 


The Reductions in Prices are Real. 
The Goods the Best in Market. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 BROADWAY, N. Y. 










SELTZER 


good drug stores. 


REACHING the NORTH POLE. 


It is claimed that the North Pole will certainly be reached by one of the ex- 
peditions now in search of it. Suppose it should be, and the American flag 
should be hoisted there, to revolve with the axis of the earth once in twenty- 
four hours (!), what then? Would the discovery be one-tenth as valuable 
to the world in general as 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
is to the sick and suffering? Is not an agreeable preparation, that will cure 
indigestion, constipation, nervousness, bilious complaints, and all manner of 
internal disturbances arising from debility, of more importance to mankind 
° than the location of the Pole? Rather! 


he true article is procurable at all 





RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


FRENCH SILK SUITS, 
Embroidered Cashmere House Jackets, Linen Suits, 
White Lawn and Pique Suits, at greatly reduced prices. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 

Richly Embroidered French Organdie Overdresses, 
Richly Embroidered Lawn Robes, Plain White Lawn 
Suits, Pique and Cambric Wrappers, Embroidered 
a Walking Coats for Children, Lawn and — 
Suits for Misses, Paris-Embroidered and Lace-T: 
med Underwear, Bathing Suits, French and German 
Corsets, Hoop Skirts, Panniers, &¢., &c. 

. B.—Bridal Trousseaux and Infants’ Wardrobes 

made to order. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
Previous to taking our Semi-Annual Inventory, in 
Plain and Fancy Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze 
Chambrais, Japanese Silks, Fancy Summer Silks, 
Jaconets, Organdies, &e., &. 

The above goods are all NEW AND DESIRABLE 
STYLES, introduced this season. , 


SUMMER UNDERGARMENTS 
, of every description. 
LADIES’, MISSES’, YOUTHS’, and MEN’S 
HOSIERY, 
An unsurpassed assortment of all makes, 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
Linen, Muslin, and Traveling Shirts; all styles of 


Collars, Cuffs, Cravats, Ties, Scarfs, &c., &c. 
N. B.—Goods to Order at short notice. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 
1000 Pieces 8-4 Extra-Quality Black Paris Grena- 
dines, at a reduction of fully 30 per cent. 
800 PIECES 5-8 
BLACK IRON GRENADINES. 

These goods are all of the best make and finish, 
pure silk and wool, and are now offéred at prices from 
50 Cents per Yard and Upward; 

Also, 
Silk Grenadines in Plain Silk and Satin Stripes, and 
Brocades, 











(In quality from medium to the richest manufactured) ; - 


together with a full line of 
LAWNS, ORGANDIES, CAMBRICS, GINGHAMS, 
PRINTS, &c., &c., at equally Low Prices. 


ST OILIN 

y & BUSH'S PREMIUM fax 

IL fire test 150° This oil= 
ill not explode or ignite if a) 
mp be broken.” W. ¥ 7ribune. 





ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 








Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
Aploles a = Y’S: 
ue. YEAST, Se 


4 
~ POWDER - 

TRY iT. SOLD BY GROCERS.§ 
ONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 


Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 234 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 


HAIR, hMaN HAIR SWITCHES, 


Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 22 inches, only $4 50. 





BACK CURLS, 
Now - fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu. 
curly, 
Size. My Price. 
$7 


Retails in N.Y. for 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 





No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only....... aeeaeaes 1 50 
“ —20 “ “ “ ae she 2 00 
“ Z-99 « “ “ 800 
“ 4. —24 oe “ “ 3 50 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. + 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. 

Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER, 


The most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker = invent- 
ed. Sosimplethat 
a child can work 
a more perfect 
button-hole with 
it than the most 
experienced hand 
can without it. 
It does away 
with prickin; 
fingers, strainin 
the eyes, and wit 
.. imperfect and ir- 











weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
& tions for use, sent 
: by mail, postpaid, 
As x ’ ie 7; on receipt of 50 
SN Seer BF: conts, Local and 
traveling agents wanted for this and other useful arti- 
cles. Address GEO. DAVIS, 91 Asylum St., 
Hartford, Conn. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


's acknowled THE BEST 
1 TIOL AS of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo- 
nials in its favor are being re- 
[~\Pceived from all parts of the United 

im States. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOoY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Arnotp & Banntna, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


t 
NTS Wanted.—Agents make more money @ 

AS for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland. Maize. 
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pre Patented 1868, 
BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS, 
For Spring wear, in a beautiful shade of 
PURE BLACK, 


found at the principal Dry-Goods Stores 
adi throughout the United States. 
Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 


ip utached to each a, bearing a picture of the Buf- | 


falo, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


Cut Paper Patterns 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11 NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOUKRTHKR BEKING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 

usted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
i! taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnder the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 


chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK..... aes 


POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old) “ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to y 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING 





BOND Gi ncseccscccrdssastccecsrecccsscces oe © 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for boy from 4 to 9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 party er s 33 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
MARGUERITE POLONAISE WALKING : 


od 
DRESSING -GOWN AND 
ENG SOE isin cncidadsicesisenss escent % 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.- ‘* 60 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT . 








WATTEAU SACQUE A CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “* 62 
Vol. V. 
“ 2 
o 4 
"6 
irt oe 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, wit 
French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 
teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... * 13 
MARQGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 
NG SUIT, With- Cane. .....0<<ccssccseseceese * 15 


from 4 to 12 years old) 

POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
a Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained , 
SEIU 2... ccccccccccccccce eeeeeeeee eeeeeceees 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
-Or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit, and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” g 9 
“DOMESTIC” 


A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 


“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 
Address . 

“DOMESTIC” & M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t.; N. ¥. 

FROEMASONRY Sitesi 

bage engravings, cold cover. Sent « porn to teens a 


Can hold their tongue, for only 25 cents. Address 
HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ecify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 


















FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 


\ 
any 


DIAS 
> 4 ; Wo di 
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‘ 
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La Perichole Polonaise is a rare selection from our 
last budget of Paris styles. It causes us to forget all 
others as we look upon it. It is one of those standard 
combinations of ART that NEVER fails of victory in 
holding its own ground when all its companions have 
posed away. e predict a glorious reign for it. No 

ady need hesitate to decide upon it for the costume 
which she wishes to wear the coming Fall and Win- 
ter, for we assure her that it will be largely oy, in 
pnd suits by our costume importers, in about 
SEVEN WEEKS, when (the Summer trade on the 
will not expose it to view until their FALL OPENING. 
We point to this PARTICULARLY to show those un- 
acquainted with us that we are esa Foy attern 
of it FULLY THREE MONTHS IN VANCE of 
the BEST and most expensive source of getting Paris 
styles. It requires eight yards of 24-inch goods. All 
sizes. Price of Pattern, including a CLOTH MODEL, 
which shows exactly how to make and put it together, 
and how it will look when finished, ONE DOLLAR. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut this 
advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOLLAR 
to us, we will mail to them this pattern, with the Cloth 
Model and the Hermosa Fichu No. 1046. And we will 
send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN 
BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! Now is the 
time to subscribe for the best FASHION MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY FASHION pub- 
lication that imports styles and furnishes patterns of 
them. We give a CLOTH MODEL with every pattern, 








943 


Dolly Varden Polonaise is the charming novelty of 
the season, and becomes the decided favorite of all who 
see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in vogue—or 
any kind of wash material is:used. By unbuttoning 
the lapels at the side and back, and loosening the belt, 
it becomes a plain Pelisse, without pleat or gather; 
by readjusting again it is transformed into an elegant, 
tight-fitting Polonaise. As this change can be made 
in less than THREE MINUTES, and as it requires 
only six yards of yard-wide gouds, it is easy to see why 
it is so highly honored. All sizes. Price of pattern, 
including a CLOTH MODEL, which shows exactly how 
to make and Vy it together, and how it will look when 
finished, ONE DOLLAR. : 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will cut 
this advertisement out and inclose it with ONE DOL- 
LAR to us, we will mail to them this pee with 
the Cloth Model and the HERMOSA FICHU No. 1046, 
AND we will send them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
PATTERN BAZAAR FOR ONE YEAR FREE! 
NOW is the time to subscribe for the best FASHION 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! AND THE ONLY 
FASHION publication that imports pe and fur- 
nishes patterns of them. We give a CLOTH MODEL 
with every pattern. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York. 


1046 

HERMOSA FICHU. A convenience and a novelty 
for an outside garment—made in Grenadine, ‘Swiss, 
Silk, Cambric, Poplin, &c. Very frequently in White 
or Black Lace, and worn with various costumes for 
house or street. It is in very great favor at present. 
Requires about one and a half yards of 24-inch goods. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


SMITH'S 
Itustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


Published at 914 Broadway, New York, 
Is just the kind of a Work upon Fashions and practical 
help in Dressmaking that every lady NEEDS. 

It ere styles SIX WEEKS in ADVANCE of 
COSTUMERS. 

&@~ “‘T consider your Bazaar of infinitely more value 
to me than HE OTHER fashion publications 
combined.” 

tz “Your styles bear ample evidence of being 
GENUINE importations.” 

ea “Your INVENTION of giving a cloth model 
with each pattern to show how to make and put it to- 
gether is the GRANDEST improvement ever made to 
render patterns useful to aut.” 

The above is the substance of the testimony of thou- 
sands that pour into us through the mails. 

We will BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION with 
the PRESENT NUMBER! 
Single copy mailed for. 25 cents. 

NOTICE.—Cut the part of the Special Offer out and 

send it tous. .Address 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up ma rial, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this ——e may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable Pag seme both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper's Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we — ase 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding mitch to the comfort and economy of eve 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 


JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The a Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the-hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 
question of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
following offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 
Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 


Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For M gry Styles, will be ready March 1st. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; ‘or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. : 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH A NOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made for the purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS, 
Send for descriptive & illustrated Pam 
toBENJ. O. Woops, AN i 
B 349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 








| WM. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, N. Y; 
fay KELLY, HOWELL& Lupwie, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Epwarps, 120 N. Si 
St, St. Louis; A. C. KELLOGG, 53—55 8. Jef 
ferson St, Chicago >—Manufacturer’s Agents. 





9 HNGNETICTIME-KEEPER, SUR 2 


MOIDE cose, WARRANTED to dens on 
SeCIDE Stairly used two years. Hething ibe st Tle pore 
pf fore triumph of mechaniom eile cntinncenemyrreey gee 
A widdrem, iroulat free. one. 
‘wie pp yd hy KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 









All genuine 
Liebig’s Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Bagon Lir- 
Bie, the in- 
ventor, across 
the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and ° ° 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N. ¥. 
You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
290? We answer—It costs 
less than $300to make any 
Ui which we refer to 300 Banke 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
U. 8. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 
A Great Offer. —_. HORACE WATERS, 


CAUTION! 








$600 
Piano sold through Agents, al] 

481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 


MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


i, 

HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper’s Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, —— Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, — , Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Prempzoxe Fer- 
ringer, Author of “ Harper’s Phrase-Book,” “ His- 
tory of the Paris Commune,” &c. With more than 
Ninety Maps and Plans of Cities. Eleventh Year. 
Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 








% 
LORD KILGOBBIN. A Novel. By Cuances Lever, 
Author of “Charles O'Malley,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


3. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner's 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


4. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wm. Frace, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. S8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 


5. 

THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. A Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language. By Dr. Groner Cur- 
t1us, Professor in the University of so. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author. Edited b 
Ws. Situ, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Uni- 
versity of London, and Editor of the Classical and 
Latin Dictionaries. For the Use of Colleges and 
High-Schools. 12mp, Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 

IS IT TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, col- 
lected by the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentle- 
man." Being Vol. IV. of Books for Girls. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 2 


A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 
from the Earliest Times to the Conquest by Alex- 
ander the Great. Including Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pheenicia. 
By Pair Situ, B.A. With Weodcuts. 16mo, 
316 pages, Cloth, $1 00. 


8. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, Cloth, 
$ 


9. 
ALBERT LUNEL. A Novel. By the late Lozrp 
Broveuam. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 





g Harrer & Broruers will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

gay Harrer's Catratocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and . 
BAZAR. 

Harrer’s Maaaztny, One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Werxiy, One Year 

Harprr’s Bazar, One Year 











Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 

SunsoripErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERiontcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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—— 

An old maid suggests 
that when men break their 
hearts it is all the same as 
when a lobster breaks one 
of his clawse—another 
sprouts immediately, and 
grows in its place. 


> 
These scientific men |™ 
sometimes reach a very 
philosophical state of 


mind, in which they are 
pleased wit 





isfied Professor Agassiz is! 
He gays, ‘I am satisfied, 
since I have examined the 
Tomocaris peircei, that 
trilobites are not any more 
Closely related to the phyl- 
lopods t to any other 
Fn ve ge hed to the 
isopods. a 

hardly satisfy an ‘ordinary 
mortal. 


t URN 
Ty 
| Mh bi 


_———— 

An author has reason to 
believe that whenever the 
wages of the mechanics are 
raised to eight and ten dol- 
lars a day, the workmen 
will not come at all—they 
will merely send their cards. 


~~ 
A German poet has late- 
ly written a touching poem, 
in which the hero is repre- 
sented as devoured by alli- 
gators under a palm-tree 
on the shore of Lake Erie, 
in America, The heroine. 
hears of the dreadful fate 
of her lover down in the 
evergiades of Florida, near 
the banks of Lake Superi- 

















Majesty ied his inten. 
g the shine out 
of the hammer—uncorked 
the bottle, and called for 
glasses, 


So 

The most dangerouskind 
of a bat that 
is a brickbat. 7 


—— 

A Hint.—Time, night: 
several _ stars ‘win it : 
aes thy b + _ Youth and 
maiden leaning over a gate 


en, With enthusiasm, point. 
ng a taper finger Sereed 
the zenit! », exclaims, “ Oh, 
pry isn’t jewelry beau. 


__loeo 

A new verb to 
the sudden access Of heat 
in eee has been 





tes. 
18. 





A young man rode 
miles in a railway carlans 
with a pretty girl, one 
moonlight night, with the 
intention of popping the 
question,: but at he said 
was, “It is 1 moony to- 
night.” “Yes,” she’ re. 
plied, “ muchly,” And 
a wasn’t another word 


_ 
Tue SEamsrress’s Mot- 
TO.—AS8 yOu sew, 80 shall 


can sew only go-go, 


m.—__.. 

A geen well known 
in the world of letters, 
,good-looking, of good bulk, 
and wealthy—any girl’s 








or, where she is living, and 
rushes down South to Lake 
Erie and lays wait for that 
crocodile, captures him, 
cute him open, extracts the 
bones of her dead _ lover, 
yw mar a rich coffin, and 

as him interred in mag- 
nificent style in Greenwood Cemetery, in New York, in 
the State of St. Louis. The poem is too affecting. 


KEL SE AEE 
TIRED THOMAS. 


Aw! weally I am vewy bad; 
I've been about.hall day; 

It is enough to dwive one mad— 
These seasons long and gay. 

These calves ’as been exposed too much, 
These stockings now is soiled; 

These ’ands my dinnaw scarce can touch— 
Too long this day they’ve toiled. 


No wine at hall these eyes ’as seen; 
I've filled no easy-chair ; 

If Betsy to my room have been, 
She found no Thomas there. 

I’m weally fagged and dweadful weak, 
And wishes now to heat; 

To west upon my ’and this cheek, 
And warm these weary fect. 


Me lady she does never think ° 
About my cwaving bweast, 

When I am out—that I can’t dwink, 
And dine, and take ay west. 

Bein’ out all day I would not mind 
If that I had no need; 

Or if aw mansion I could find 
Where I could dwink and feed. 


To keep a party fwom ’is port 
And Eodkson his too bad; 

It weeny do seem hawful sport— , 
As if I was a cad. 

For hungaw is a fwightfal baw, 

hat I too often feels; + 

And now I ‘ate our seasons maw, 

The maw I miss my meals. 
——_—_—_—_———_ 


A macbine to drive hens out of a garden, for which 
agriculturists have been a since the world began, 
has now been invented by an Illinois genius. 


SS ee 
_ A facetious keeper, who was taking two convicts to 
jail last week, when the train stopped called out, 
“Step out, gentlemen—fifteen years for refreshments!” 


Hore. Crerk. “There, Sir, these are t 
These Cots are particularly choice, bein 





HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


A Quaker who had been troubled with rats informs 
a friend that he a thirty-foot board, filled it 
full of fish-hooks, set it up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and put an old cheese at the top. The rats 
went up, slid back, and he caught thirty of ’em the 
first night. 


the most Airy and Comfortable Rooms we have left ; very Commanding View, Sir. 7 ¢ 
next to the Parlor Chimney; no Fire here at this season of the year; Kitchen Chimney over there. Furnish you with 
Umbrellas in case of Shower, Sir. Roof too high for Cats. Party waiting to take the Rooms, if you don’t, Sir.” 


Footrp Ur.—Men of business often complain that 
their gas account runs away with a lot of enens they 
don’t reflect how many feet are represented in the bill! 
——————_——_——_ 


Newspapers should send only such reporters to cat- 
tle shows as are accustomed to pens. 





At a recent examination the question was asked 
why the children of Israel made a golden calf and wor- 
shiped it after they had been forbidden such idola- 
try by Moses. A precocious little fellow sharply an- 
swered, ‘‘ Because they had not enough gold to make 
a bull with.” The laughter which followed put a stop 
to the examination for that day. 
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Most of the Waiters at the Hotel having gone to the Jubilee Concert, Mr. Brown is obliged to Wait on 
his own Family himself. He is a Little Awkward at first. 


Which five ‘names in early Scripture indicate the 
commencement of corporal. punishment ?—Adam, 
Seth, Eve, Cain, Abel. 


—_—_>——— 

“Come here and tell me what the four seasons 
are?” Young prodigy answers, ‘‘ Pepper, mustard, 
salt, and vinegar; them’s what mother seasons with.” 
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See the Sun rise without rising yourself. 


choice, in fact—has hastily 
taken to himself a wife in 
the person of (to use his 
own language). “a blue- 
eyed peasant girl.” He 
writes to his friends that 
his bride is quite unedu- 
cated, and that her chief 
accomplishments are bird’s-nesting and climbing up 
apple-trees. ‘ aaa 
SLUMBER BEFORE SOCIETY, 
Upon my pillow, of a night, 
As I . my head, 
When, having first pat out the light, 
I’ve got me into bed, 
I often think within my mind, 
To slumber ere I fall, 
Ob, now how many of my kind 
Are dancing at a Ball! 


And some as yet not there, perchance, 
Will from the opera go, 

And do no better thing than dance 
On tip of restless toe, 

In costly tailor’s trim rigged out, 

id milliner’s array, 

To caper, waltz, and wheel about, 

And turn night into day. 


bi 5 people like it, I am told, 

And so it seems to 

I have been young, and now am old: 
*Twas ever grief to me. 

. For supper’s self, past midnight’s chimes, 
To care I little used; 

Did always like to sup betimes, 

Then toddle off to roost. 


Oh, how I do bepity men 
ho, charged with daughters grown, 
Are sitting up at parties when 
Repose at home’s my own. 
Rest they no less than I require, 
But I obtain much more. 
Since when they go forth I retire; 
They yawn while I do snore. 


O let me sit and smoke my pipe 
Each evening of my life! ‘ 
»- While they, compelled by daughters, ripe 
For marriage, and a wife, : 
Their bed-time far remote from view, 
With heavy groans and sighs, 
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This gentleman, in returning from the Coliseum, -has lost his way, Strange as it may seem, 


Boston being so Mathematically Straight and easy to 


Are pees. their dress waistcoats to, 
Or fumbling at their ties. 
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and looking “‘uply.” Maid. ~ 





the streets in 
find, he has forgotten the name. of the Street in which 
he had taken Board, and his Wife is indulging in a few not very Complimentary Remarks. 









